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PREFACE 


Just eleven years ago International Conciliation, Number 134, 
offered in its issue for January, 1919, a paper entitled ‘‘A League of 
Nations.”” This document contained four statements regarding 
possible international organization, made by the following associa- 
tions: the League of Free Nations Association, the League to Enforce 
Peace, the World’s Court League, and the League of Nations Union. 
It contained in addition a statement by Sir William J. Collins of 
London and one by Charles R. Van Hise, lately President of the 
University of Wisconsin, and also a reprint of a speech delivered by 
Felix Calonder, ex-President of the Swiss Confederation, before the 
National Council of Switzerland on June 6, 1918. In this speech Mr. 
Calonder made the following prophetic statement: ‘Thus defined 
and organized this preparatory work will, for the benefit of our 
authorities and of our nation, serve to clear up the problem of the 
future community of nations and will enable us to cooperate efficiently 
towards the realization of this high ideal towards which humanity 
is tending. We cannot and will not shirk this duty; for it lies in the 
general lines of history’s normal development, which the present 
terrible war may have delayed but cannot check.” 

One year after the appearance of this document, namely, on 
January 10, 1920, certain nations, only thirteen at the time, consti- 
tuted themselves members of the League of Nations, bound by a 
Covenant of twenty-six brief Articles covering only a few printed 
pages. At that time there was nothing else. There was no organiza- 
tion, no physical home, no funds, and not even a body of clear and 
generally accepted ideas. 

The present issue of International Conciliation has been prepared 
with the conditions of 1919-20 in mind and specifically to mark 
and to interpret the ten years of development that have followed. 

These ten years have been so crowded with incident in the domain 
of international relations and so obviously marked by a rate of prog- 
ress hitherto thought impracticable that they will always stand out 
in the history of civilization. It is easy enough to criticize and to find 
fault because every ideal has not been attained, because every prob- 
lem has not been solved and because there are still unexplored fields 
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of cooperative endeavor upon which sooner or later the nations of the 
world must enter. The positive achievements of the ten years have, 
however, been literally stupendous. They have accompanied and 
revealed a complete change in the mental state of mankind. Public 
opinion is now thinking in terms of established peace and is increas- 
ingly impatient of the out-givings of those prophets of evil who, 
constantly and habitually looking backward, see nothing before 
mankind but a reflection of that path of cruelty and destruction 
made by the wars of the centuries that are past. 

The League of Nations illustrates in most striking fashion the 
new temper and the new method. On the occasion of a famous visit 
made to Pope Pius IX by Mr. Gladstone not long before the time of 
the Vatican Council of 1870, Mr. Gladstone inquired of His Holiness 
as to what human habit, method, or trait he attributed the amazing 
and unbroken continuity and vitality of the Catholic Church, despite 
the fact that since its foundation nations had risen and fallen, the 
migration of peoples had changed the face of Europe, and literature, 
science, and learning had been revolutionized. Through all this the 
Catholic Church had gone on its way with astonishing authority 
and vigor. His Holiness replied to Mr. Gladstone that so far as any 
human happening or trait was responsible it could be described as 
threefold. The first of these, said His Holiness, was Consultation; 
the second was Consultation; the third was Consultation. 

In this striking and perhaps forgotten episode there is to be found 
a counsel not of perfection but of practical wisdom and guidance. 
Consultation, the meeting of men and the meeting of minds, will 
pave and keep open the highroad to established peace whose mile- 
stones will be marked by the constant use of three procedures: 
conciliation, arbitration, and judicial settlement, all of which are 
built upon consultation as a foundation. 

The League of Nations represents consultation at daily work in 
a field which for two thousand years has bristled with difficulties, 
with hostilities, and with international war. 

NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


New York, December 9, 1929. 
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THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


BY ARTHUR SWEETSER 


INNOVATION AND EVOLUTION 


The first decade of the League of Nations will undoubtedly be- 
come known as the period when a wholly new system of international 
intercourse was introduced into the life of the nations. 

Events very important in themselves took place between 1920 
and 1930 but none so important as the rapid and little appreciated 
change in the method of cooperation between peoples. During that 
time, a complete new structure of international relationship was 
elaborated, ramifying not into some or even into many but into 
practically all phases of international effort. Some parts were very 
highly developed; some still embryonic; all, however, were outlined. 

This is the most fundamental, and the least understood, phase 
of League development. The task of these first ten years has been 
not unlike that of the building of an industrial plant: while produc- 
tion has had to take place in certain parts, the whole plant has been 
laid down and the output can now be as large and as rapid as the 
directors—in this case the nations—decree. It is this ensemble, 
however, of which, in the day’s rush, sight has been lost. 

All the more necessary is it, then, in studying the details of League 
work, to see the broad lines of its structural development. Here, 
indeed, on the widest front yet attempted, is something wholly new 
in world life—a complete method of cooperation able to function 

on every kind and type of interest. There is, for instance, for the 
first time, a world-Assembly each year of the fifty-five States Mem- 
bers; an executive Council meeting thrice a year; a permanent 
civil service of some 500 officals working day in and day out at 
Geneva on the nations’ business; a World Court; a World Labour 
Organization; and permanent committees meeting regularly on every 
phase of international interest, finance, economics, transit, mandates, 
health, drugs, social problems, and the like.! 

The lesson of these first ten years is that this mechanism can do 


1Cf. Arthur Bullard’s American Diplomacy in the Modern World, pp. 24-37, for some of 
the implications of this fact. 
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as much or as little as its member States decree. If they wish to use 
it, it can build very fast and very strong; if they do not wish to use 
it, it will lie almost idle. It has shown itself in its first tests to be 
unexpectedly smooth-running and adaptable; to predict its future 
output, one has to turn, not to the mechanism itself, but to the 
nations which control it. 

Its mere existence, however, is sure to lead to ever greater and 
greater use. The fact that it is there, ready and equipped, almost 
automatically tends to bring work to it. If some nations hold off, 
others, perhaps for that very reason, move towards it. As the con- 
clusion of the first decade is that the mechanism works and works 
well, the question of the second will be: How fast? 

The League has come to its present development, not through 
the operation of some shrewd General Staff consciously pulling the 
wires in the background but by the far more natural and simple 
process of sheer necessity. It has not been willed by men so much 
as forced by events. Even before the World War, the nations had 
already outgrown their archaic international relationships. During 
that catastrophe a century was lived in half a decade. The enormous 
quickening of international life on both sides of the lines during the 
struggle, the host of problems left over by the Peace Conference, the 
sensational spread of world trade and finance, the annihilation of 
the barriers of distance by Marconi, Zeppelin, Wright, all combined 
to put almost on each others’ doorsteps nations which once had 
been worlds apart. 

In the first post-war years, two interlocking motifs ran through 
international thought: one, the emotional determination of the 
world that there should be no more war, the other the cropping out 
of the most baffling types of problems in nearly all fields of inter- 
national relations. For the former, men were determined that an 
end be put to the system which had ruined thirty million human lives; 
for the latter, men were perplexed as never before by problems of 
currency collapse, world communications, world spread of disease, 
famine, and developments almost undreamed of even a quarter cen- 
tury before. The nations could not continue to live alongside each 
other on the old basis which had required eight years between the 
two Hague Conferences and which had allowed the world to sink 
into the World War without even a conference to stop it. 

A double process, therefore, set in between 1920 and 1930. On 
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On 


the one hand, a host of immediate problems imperatively demanded 
the creation of new machinery to handle them; on the other, the 
very creation of this machinery stimulated the submission of still 
more problems. The situation was not unlike the law of merchan- 
dising: people have needs, agencies are created to meet them, the 
existence of the agencies leads to more needs, more agencies are 
created, and so on in an ever widening circle. The League was 
originally the expression of, and has since become a stimulant to, 
an incomparably more integrated international life. 

To take the creation of the machinery first. On January 10, 1920, 
certain nations, only thirteen at the time, found themselves members 
of the League bound by a Covenant of twenty-six brief Articles 
covering only a few pages. There was nothing else; no organization, 
no quarters, no funds, even few ideas. 

But there were certain tasks entrusted to the League both in the 
Covenant and the Peace Treaties—and provision, among other things, 
for a Council, an Assembly, a Secretariat. So a Council Session was 
held a week later, on January 16, the first physical manifestation 
of the League, when, apart from the inevitable but rather awkward 
and uncertain speeches, there was no actual work to be done but the 
naming of a tiny boundary commission.? This modest opening to 
what has since become a new phase of international cooperation 
passed practically unnoted in the world press. 

Study, however, was going earnestly on. It was found that many 
tasks, some of them responsibilities, some opportunities, had been 
put upon the League in the vast and scattered work of the Peace 
Conference. As responsibilities, for instance, were supervision of 
the mandate system of government of nearly 20,000,000 people in 
the Near East, Africa, and the Pacific; guarantee of the provisions 
for the protection of some 40,000,000 minority populations in a 
dozen different countries; control of two unsolved key districts in 
Europe; delimitation of certain unsettled frontiers; and appeal or 
judgment in certain cases which the Peace Conference did not have 
the time, or often the ability, to settle. 

As opportunities were the taking over of many pre-war inter- 
national activities, such as the campaigns against disease, the drug 
traffic, or the white slave traffic, and the opening up of a whole 
new and vast area of work concerning freedom of communications, 


2See Assembly Document No. 37, 1920, pp. 52-59, for a list of questions considered by 
the Council during the first year. 
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extension of economic equality, and the like. Some almost parenthet- 
ical phrases in the Covenant may, indeed, have as profound an 
effect upon international life as the few words in the Constitution of 
the United States giving the Federal Government control of inter- 
State commerce have had in American life. 

All this meant committees, personnel, secretariat, funds, and 
above all a new method of intercourse between nations. Interest by 
interest, experts were brought together and the possibilities explored. 
In some fields, as in health, progress was very rapid, as it was aided 
by the double fact of rich precedent to guide it and almost complete 
lack of opposition to check it. In others, however, as in disarmament, 
where precedent completely lacked and opposition was very strong, 
progress could only be slow and tortuous. 

Nevertheless, there at last existed in the world a juridical base 
for these questions. No longer were they outcasts wandering in 
the wilderness, without legal right or prestige. They were now 
written into a most serious international document as the aim and 
ideal of the nations; they had a legality and a respectability never 
before attaching to them. The better type of people the world 
over could press for them as of right; the opposition was turned from 
contempt to defense; it could delay, but it could not destroy. 

Thus, during this first decade, a single international rallying- 
point was slowly built up to serve as a center for international co- 
operation and progress. What its immediate specific results were is, 
of course, important, but nowhere near so important as the fact of 
its own structural development. Again as with the industrial plant, 
it is the building itself, the interior equipment and above all the 
outside demand which should be assessed at the start rather than the 
first somewhat experimental products. If the plant is wrong, even a 
few good results will not mean permanent success; on the other 
hand, even if the first results are bad, the plant may be capable of 
perfect adjustment. And that is said too, not with any thought that 
the League’s first results were bad or even doubtful, but on the con- 
trary, with the firm belief that they were surprisingly good. 

Let it not be thought, however, that this structure developed 
either quickly, evenly, or even consciously. Quite on the contrary, 
it came step by step, as the response to specific needs as they mani- 
fested themselves, rapidly in one activity, slowly in another, and 
as stated, without any General Staff pulling the strings in the back- 
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ground. The League is a reflex of the international situation in 
which it lives and has its being, it is not an extraneous agency working 
from above. It can function only with the consent, or at least the 
non-opposition of the States composing it; there is little chance to 
force or drive them along wholly unwelcome roads. At moments 
when financial reconstruction is uppermost in the minds of the na- 
tions, League effort is very active in Austria, Hungary, and other 
countries; at moments when settlement of disputes by law is being 
pressed, there is a reflex in the acceptance of the Optional Clause 
giving the Permanent Court greater power; when disarmament is 
uppermost, League interest in that field is necessarily stimulated. 
The League must inevitably largely reflect the spirit of the times. 
But it does not completely. And that is another of its contributions 
to international progress. Throughout the first decade, discussions 
at Geneva have shown themselves considerably ahead of the average 
attitude of governments. At first, this may seem a paradox, as it 
is the governments which form the League and give it direction. 
But its logic will be clear from the fact that in any group of men 
there is always a majority who are indifferent, a minority which is 
militantly progressive, and another minority which is conservative. 
League meetings have been a platform for bringing out the new ideas, 
the new aspirations and the definite projects of those who are thinking 
ahead. The energizing force has been predominantly forward to- 
wards progress and improvement. And the interesting phenomenon 
has developed that States which have at any given moment been in 
opposition have often contented themselves with mere good-natured 
abstention, refusing themselves to be bound but not attempting to 
block what the others desired. 

This is, of course, another way of saying that the League developed 
because of a universal recognition that it was necessary. The fund- 
amental point of interest at Geneva accordingly became, not whether 
a given State was for the League or against the League, but whether, 
as a Member of the League, it favored quick action or slow. The 
Members of the League pursued in the League, as far as they could, 
the objectives they would have sought irrespective of the League. 
They were held back or encouraged by the new methods and proc- 
esses of the League, but they could hardly be expected to pursue 
one policy inside and another outside. 

The League system, however, threw into prominence certain 
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curious contradictions of government policy. To take any partic- 


ular government, at one period it might have an active and liberal 
policy within the League and at another a cautious and conservative 
one. The rate of progression of British policy at Geneva, for in- 
stance, was different under the Labour Government from under the 
Conservative; from the first moments a distinct change in govern- 
ment at London was felt at Geneva.* The same might be said also 
of the American Government, despite its non-membership; each 
succeeding Administration has been more active at Geneva than 


its predecessor. 


So, too, the same government may, at any given moment, be 
active in one branch of League interest and hesitant in another. 
France for instance, has, in disarmament, urged caution and the 
supreme necessity of security, while at the same moment in economics, 
been pressing such policies as the World Economic Conference of 
1927 or the United States of Europe in 1929. Similarly, the American 
Government, while refusing to associate itself with certain aspects 
of League work, has adopted others almost as part of its national 


policy. 


This is merely the inconsistency of politics. 


International life 


moves forward on a broad front, but by no means evenly. The 
League is a world platform where different ideas, different objectives, 
even different speeds, come into contact, batter each other at the 
extremes, and finally produce the maximum of progress possible. 
It is not one nation against another so much as the old story of 
liberal against conservative, action against inaction, progress against 
the status quo, with the different elements frequently changing sides. 
Its significance lies in the fact that the old struggle has moved out 
on to a still wider platform, the widest, indeed, that is possible. 

No better illustration of how the League reflects, on the one hand, 
the spirit of the times, and on the other, the forward pressure of the 
more liberal thinkers than its own development during this first 
decade. The League undoubtedly made its start as one of the high 
collision points between opposed philosophies at the Peace Con- 
ference. It was at once the enemy of the super-nationalists and 


super-realists and the hope and solvent of the liberals. 


The struggle 


then begun continues today, and in the essence of politics will con- 


tinue indefinitely. 


3 The effects of this fact on the disarmament work of the League are shown in Senor de 
Madariaga's book, Disarmament, pp. 80 ff. 
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The League project was a strange, almost an alien, element in- 
jected into a conference of men exhausted from the life-and-death 
struggle of the nations. In an atmosphere so spent and so in- 
evitably fearful, it drew its greatest strength from the fact that it 
was pressed by the President of that country which was suddenly 
revealed as the freshest and most exhilarated in the world. It was 
a mark of the times, however, that, while the great leaders who 
had borne the super-burden of conducting their countries through 
years of utmost danger were devoting all their time to the realistic 
problems of reparations, boundaries, and security, the development 
of the League was confined predominantly to evening meetings at 
the American Peace Commission, with secondary delegates of more 
liberal but decidedly less powerful tendency.‘ The wonder is that, 
in an atmosphere so exhausted and so overshadowed by the war’s 
agonies, a document could have been drawn which has so completely 
withstood the test of experience. 

Difficult though the situation at the Peace Conference was, it 
grew even worse after the Conference. Among the Allies, the war- 
unity dissolved into fatigue, disagreement over subsequent policy, 
and withdrawal into exaggerated nationalism. Among the former 
enemy States the outlook was forbidding. In Russia revolution 
held sway. Across the Atlantic an utterly unexpected and sweeping 
reversal set in for all the views which America had announced in 
entering the war and proposing the League. 

It was in this moment of disruption that, on the tenth of January, 
1920, the League came into being with the entry into force of the 
Treaty of Versailles. A more unpropitious atmosphere could hardly 
have been imagined; everything seemed destined to make this bold 
conception still-born. The nation which had proposed, even forced 
it, at the Conference, had repudiated it violently; the other nations 
were in no mood for it; the world appeared to be reversing itself 
as fast as it could. 

Nevertheless, there it was, a modest affair, but still a juridical 
fact. Thirteen States were members at the moment; more would 
automatically become members by ratifying the Peace Treaties; 
the neutrals were ready to adhere; and a few tasks were waiting it. 
There was no reason to fear it or to go to all the trouble of disentan- 
gling it from the treaties; indeed, it could hardly have been so sepa- 

4 Cf. David Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant, Putnams, 1928, Vol. I, pp. 130 ff. 
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rated from the warp and woof of international relations. Even at the 
very worst, it could do but little harm, for, after all, it was merely 
a mechanism of governments which any government could block by 
its simple negative. 

So the League began, almost unseen. The first Council session 
was stiffly formalistic, lasting less than an hour. The small Secre- 
tariat, which had been sheltered in London by the kindness of the 
British Government, had begun to work out the duties and possi- 
bilities of the League and in the autumn moved to the then distant 
and seemingly isolated city of Geneva. The Council then began to 
meet monthly, holding ten sessions at Paris, London, Rome, Brussels, 
and San Sebastian, and, though wholly unappreciated at the moment, 
laid out certain broad types of work which years from now historians 
will be analyzing as the start of wholly new systems in international 
life.® 

But it was the First Assembly in November, 1920, which showed 
the unexpected vitality which was in the League. By that time 
forty-two States had become members, including all the former 
European neutrals; six new States were admitted to membership; 
and several others given a part-membership. Not only was this 
enrolment very large, not only did new and unexpected avenues of 
work open up, but a deep significance attached to the fact that, for 
the first time in history, the nations of the world were meeting under 
a permanent Constitution. 

A gathering which opened in doubt ended in certainty. The 
Assembly session set a new stamp to international life. The whole 
tendency of the war and the Peace Conference had been, necessarily, 
the concentration of ‘power in the hands of a few; during the war, 
the Supreme Council; during the Peace Conference, progressively 
the General Session, then the Council of Ten, and finally the Council 
of Three. In the League Covenant the Council was conceived by 
some to perpetuate this system; the Assembly was a vague affair 
provided as of necessity but with little real rdle or function. 

The First Assembly demonstrated, however, that it did not share 
that temper. The Great Powers were cautious and even somewhat 
uninterested; they were busily engaged elsewhere in the war's after- 
math and were willing to leave control largely to the smaller powers, 
the ex-neutrals, and the more forward-looking group. The neutrals, 


5 The agenda is given in Assembly Document 37, 1920, Pp. 57. 
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who had sat silent during four and a half years of warfare, welcomed 
the opportunity to speak; men of vision and imagination had the 
unprecedented chance of building a new international organization. 
The Assembly accepted itself as the final and sovereign body of the 
League; it intended that the League, as an agency of all governments, 
should be directed on democratic principles. Almost unnoticed 
at the time and almost as a matter of course, it decided to meet 
once each year. 

This is almost certainly the most important decision taken in 
League development and probably in general international develop- 
ment since the war. It means, in effect, an annual conference of 
all the fifty-four States Members of the League or of practically 
all the nations of the world. Three main purposes have evolved: 
first, of discussing League work of the past year; second, of affording 
opportunity for an international debate on any subject of interest 
to any nation; and, third, of outlining the League’s work for the 
coming year. Nothing like it was ever possible before; one has only 
to recall, in order to appreciate the change in international life, that 
eight years elapsed after the First Hague Conference and before 
the Second. 

The results of this decision are incalculable. It immediately 
assured a profound democratization of the work of the League in 
that every September each member State, no matter how small or 
how distant, has the fullest opportunity of criticism or suggestion. 
It provided, also, great stimulation, for it is impossible to bring men 
together from all over the world to discuss all types of interest 
without their developing many new ideas. And it meant a new 
spirit in international intercourse, where personal contact succeeds 
long-distance communication, where full publicity before 300 to 500 
journalists succeeds secrecy and privacy, and where a common 
cooperative international clearing-house succeeds disorganization 
and confusion.*® 

Let it not be thought, however, that these results flowed im- 
mediately or without struggle. Far, indeed, from it; for years the 
League was destined to pursue its work neglected by many important 
statesmen, and almost unnoted by the great public. During the 
early years of 1920, 1921, 1922, and even 1923 and 1924, the League 
was far from the main capitals and many of the main events; it 

® See Bullard, op. cit., p. 32ff. 
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seemed, indeed, to be in a cul-de-sac at Geneva, restricted to human- 
itarian or minor problems. Most of the great post-war problems 
were handled outside the League, partly because they were matters 
of direct interest to a few States, partly because neither Germany 
nor the United States were members of the League, partly because 
temperamentally some of the post-war statesmen preferred the old 
familiar methods, partly, too, because Conservative and Nationalist 
feelings in many countries either feared the League as dangerous 
or ridiculed it as utopian. It was a new method, potentially a revolu- 
tion, in international relations; quite naturally it won its way only 
very slowly. 

The first years, therefore, were occupied with two types of prob- 
lems: first, organization and method, and, second, technical, human- 
itarian, and subsidiary work. On the one hand it was necessary to 
create a Court, a Secretariat, a series of Committees, and a system 
of correspondence, treaty-registration, and the like; on the other 
there were specific problems of prisoners of war, supervision of 
mandates and minorities, suppression of white slavery, typhus 
in Poland, small frontier troubles, and the like to be met from day 
to day. Unspectacular work, perhaps, but useful not only in itself 
in meeting problems which otherwise could have been met only with 
the greatest difficulty, but also in indicating the needs of organiza- 
tion and in testing the first structures. 

Occasionally, too, a bigger problem came to the League, either 
because it escaped from, or was helplessly abandoned by the principal 
chancellories. At one moment, when the financial collapse of Austria 
threatened to drag all Central Europe into chaos, the League was 
called in to succeed where others had failed. At another, when the 
Upper Silesian dispute threatened to disrupt the Anglo-French agree- 
ment and with it the whole post-war diplomatic situation, the 
matter was referred to the League as a last hope. Sometimes, too, 
serious disputes occurred in outlying areas which could best be met 
by the League, for instance between France and Britain over nation- 
ality decrees in North Africa or between Britain and Turkey over 
the rich oil area of Mosul. There were certain cases where military 
action had already begun, as in the Corfu affair between Italy 
and Greece or the frontier incident between Greece and Bulgaria. 

Success in these major difficulties and constant progress in the 
steady organization of international life gave the League both 
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internal strength and public confidence. The early hesitations 
began to disappear; the meetings became more frequent and more 
important; the attendance ever more impressive. By the middle of 
the first decade there was no doubt, even from the most critical 
or cynical view-point, that the League was a practical and a going 
concern; the only hesitation was as to its probable speed. 

Then came Locarno. This Conference, itself the very natural 
outcome of the Protocol discussions and stimulation through the 
League, brought Germany’s entrance into the League. Up to that 
moment, the League had been seriously disproportioned; it had in 
its membership all the former Allied, all the ex-neutral, and three 
of the ex-enemy States, but it did not have the biggest and most 
important of the last-mentioned. In 1926, however, Germany 
formally entered the League, formally accepted the same respon- 
sibilities, and was formally accorded the same rights as the other 
powers. Juridically, the war-period was ended; the nations were 
restored to a moral and legal equality under a definite Constitution. 

Almost at the same time came what was probably the second most 
important decision affecting League history; namely, that of the 
British Foreign Minister to attend all Council sessions in person, 
regardless of the actual agenda. Hitherto, these meetings had had a 
rather indefinite status; some were important and required the first 
men; some were indeterminate, the first men waited on each other, 
and ended by sending substitutes; some were routine and the principal 
statesmen so firmly refused to come as to discount their importance 
in advance. Sir Austen Chamberlain, however, announced he would 
always attend in person, as he felt the British Foreign Minister's 
place was there.’ The French and German Foreign Ministers, 
Messrs. Briand and Stresemann at once followed suit. 

This converted the Council sessions into quarterly meetings of 
the principal foreign statesmen. Regardless of the formal agenda, 
the meetings assumed a great importance; all foreign offices had to 
give them the closest attention; journalists in double numbers had to 
come; and the most vital questions had the possibility of discussion. 
The League, which had begun on the extreme periphery of inter- 
national life was now fast moving towards the center. 

Even this, however, does not mean that all international prob- 
lems were discussed there, or even should be. Many, though always 


7 See Parliamentary Debates (Commons), Vol. 179, cols. 650, 660. 
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increasingly less, are, and probably for some time will be, still out- 
side. Naval reduction, for instance, has come progressively nearer: 
in 1922 at Washington decidedly outside; in 1925 at Geneva outside 
but alongside; in subsequent years at Geneva, inside; in 1930 in 
London and Washington, directly contributory. So, also, reparations 
has been an affair between the Allied Powers and Germany, the 
Dawes Plan kept far apart from the League and-the Young Plan 
equally distinct. Certain political crises have been handled directly 
by the interested States: the Tacna-Arica dispute, for instance by 
Chile and Peru with the help of the United States, or the Russo- 
Chinese affair by certain immediately interested powers. 

This was inevitable and not necessarily undesirable. The purpose 
of the League is not to interfere or to seek to impose its own 
mechanism, but rather to give its good offices if called upon or to step 
in if essential. It is results and not method which are important; if 
peaceful settlement or progress is being secured directly or by other 
means, the League can afford to hold off. That is not weakness; it is 
the wisdom of not putting its own position above the objectives 
sought. Only if the League can make an especial contribution or if 
other methods have failed is it necessary to bring the League 
mechanism into operation. 

This is very far from meaning, however, that even in those affairs 
where the League has not participated, it has not had a very direct 
influence. The Tacna-Arica affair, for instance, which had long 
slumbered unattended, was stirred into prominence by a debate at 
the First Assembly which became the precursor of the long negotia- 
tions leading to settlement. The Dawes plan, though rigorously 
separated from the League, was largely influenced by the League’s 
Austrian and Hungarian reconstruction projects. Even the Kellogg 
Pact was originated in part by those seeking a substitute for the 
League, was negotiated most carefully about the League, and was 
accepted in Europe largely as a result of private discussions and ex- 
planations during the Council session of March 1928. Hardly a 
world event, no matter how far from the League in appearance, but 
has in one way or another felt the influence of League discussions 
and work. 

So, also, with organizations outside the League. Some, such as 
the International Air Commission in Paris or the International Hydro- 

8 See Records of the First Assembly, 1920, p. 580. 
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graphic Bureau in Monaco, are definitely affiliated with it; others are 
profoundly affected by it. Even the Pan American Union, the most 
separate of all, has felt the repercussions of League actions and has 
adapted its program somewhat thereto. A centripetal cooperative 
process of the utmost importance has set in; there now exists a strong 
heart to the international movement from which secondary organiza- 
tions which previously had struggled on alone can draw strength. 

Undoubtedly, too, one of the greatest and necessarily least seen 
of all League results has been the indirect by-product of the contacts 
of Geneva. Who, indeed, can measure the consequences of a single 
Assembly session with nine Prime Ministers, twenty-one Foreign 
Ministers, a thousand diplomats, officials, and experts, and four 
hundred ‘journalists in attendance? Statesmen meet in Geneva 
casually and unnoticed, who could not visit each other’s countries 
without creating an international incident. If the German Foreign 
Minister could not go to Paris without considerable public emotion, 
if the Hungarian Foreign Minister could not cross over into Roumania 
without all sorts of inquiries, if the Dutch and Belgians find it 
difficult to have direct negotiation, nothing is more natural than 
that all these men should converge on Geneva and meet as often as 
they wish. No one is surprised; it is all part of the general atmosphere 
where everyone talks with everyone else. This has been true even 
of the United States, when an American Ambassador sat for weeks 
alongside the Foreign Minister of that Soviet Government which 
his own government had vigorously refused to recognize. 

The League, indeed, has become a place of trial and experimenta- 
tion where many of the conventional trappings of diplomacy are 
temporarily put aside and little indiscretions even purposely ad- 
mitted. But it is fair to estimate that the by-products of these 
meetings, both in the personal contacts made possible and in the 
freedom permitted, are close to being as vital as the more formal 
part of the League’s work. He who could write the unrecorded 
aspects of Geneva discussions, who could give the inner history of 
the Kellogg Pact, the Rhineland evacuation or the Thoiry luncheon 
would write a fascinating history indeed. 

The impression should not be gained, however, that the League 
is an affair of foreign ministers and diplomats. On the contrary, one 
of the greatest innovations it has effected in international life has 
been the dignifying of the specialist. No longer are diplomatic 
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conferences stiff, formalistic affairs; more and more they are be- 
coming cross-sections of the special interests which they have been 
brought to discuss. At one moment, it may be a meeting of wireless 
experts, at another a group of malaria specialists, at a third a gather- 
ing of tariff authorities, at a fourth the directors of light-house 
services. Before the time of the League these men, the responsible 
experts in their respective countries, almost never met; now they 
are,in effect,in permanent liaison. International technique has there- 
by enormously advanced; problems have been brought out for settle- 
ment which otherwise might have smouldered troublesomely for 
years. 

The specialist now has some place to go. Previously, a man with 
a good but a secondary project could not get it taken up because 
there was no machinery to handle it and no nation would assume 
the responsibility of initiating a general conference. Now, however, 
a machinery exists; it is necessary only to make a suggestion in a 
conference or committee already sitting, and the affair is launched. 
How much new and unexpected business has developed in this way 
it would be an interesting study to make; suffice it to say that never 
a big meeting comes but that someone, from some part of the world, 
injects a new and valuable suggestion. 

The existence of this variegated mechanism has had another 
unexpected result in allowing the splitting up of a complicated prob- 
lem into its constituent elements and their individual piecemeal 
solution. If a problem is insoluble when handled as a unit by diplo- 
mats, it is easier to meet when disintegrated into its technical issues. 
One part after another can be solved by expert groups, the contro- 
versy narrowed, and a bridge finally thrown. This is possible in all 
branches of League interest; any problem can be divided among 
experts who already have a certain collective responsibility and 
who can meet it in a technical, non-political, and more impartial way. 

This means, of course, an immense democratization of diplomacy. 
International relations are no longer the exclusive concern of a few 
foreign offices; on the contrary, they belong in part to all govern- 
ments, to all branches of governments, to innumerable experts, to 
the hundreds of journalists who follow the League, and to the League 
of Nations Associations and other public agencies which study world 
affairs. Every important foreign office has a special section to co- 
ordinate its various governmental activities within the League; 
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nearly a score of governments in addition maintain a liaison bureau 
at Geneva.® 

The accumulation, centralization, and dissemination of inter- 
national information which has taken place through this widely 
ramifying system is naturally without precedent. Not only are 
practically all the principal meetings public but the amount of its 
printed documentation can be gauged by the fact that its cost price 
of subscription amounts to $150 a year. All this material goes to 
every Foreign Office, to every League of Nations Association, and to 
some 200 depository and to another 100 subscribing libraries scattered 
all over the world. Nearly 100 journalists live in Geneva the year 
round and from 300 to 500 come to the Assembly and Council, with 
the result that this small city of less than 150,000 people has become 
one of the heaviest filing points for international news in the world. 
The information disseminated in this and many other ways appears 
not only in the metropolitan press or the conventional newspaper 
but permeates way through into the most specialized and technical 
periodicals. 

During these first ten years, League scope has very greatly evolved 
and developed. The 1929 Assembly, the Tenth, when the foundation 
stones of the new League headquarters were laid, was a far different 
one from its predecessor in 1920. Fittingly enough, it was un- 
doubtedly the most important and substantial annual meeting 
held in the first decade. With the largest attendance on record, 
comprising, indeed, all fifty-three of the fifty-four States Members; 
with the most important group of statesmen yet present, including 
nine Prime Ministers and twenty Foreign Ministers; and with in- 
comparably the widest range of subjects up to now brought under 
discussion, the meeting provided a fitting culmination for ten years’ 
work. No longer were the tasks merely organizational, secondary, 
or even predominantly European: on the contrary, the relationship 
of the Kellogg Pact and the Covenant was brought up by the British, 
the proposal for a United States of Europe by the French, the revi- 
sion of treaties by the Chinese, the international Bank by the Nor- 
wegians, Danes and Poles, the extension of the World Court by the 
Finns. All countries and all parts of the world were involved: a 
Persian and a Latin-American successively as president of the As- 


® Such bureaus have been established by Austria, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Finland, Hungary, Irish Free State, Japan, Latvia, Liberia, Nicaragua, Poland, Portugal 


Roumania, Jugoslavia. 
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sembly, the United States negotiating to adhere to the World Court, 
China bringing up the revision of treaties, Liberia asking for a 
slavery inquiry, India and China asking for health commissions, 
and a Javanese for the first time in the Dutch delegation. 

So, also, has the spirit of the League evolved. Where in 1919, 
with the echoes of the heavy artillery still ringing in their ears, 
men emphasized sanctions, force, and even an international army, 
in 1929 it was no shock, not even a surprise, to hear the British pro- 
pose the removal from the Covenant, in line with the Kellogg Pact, 
of the last “gap”’ through which war is still permissible. The League 
has gone through, has even led the way through, the various psy- 
chologies which have succeeded each other since the war; it is but 
natural that, as the focal point of international discussion, its em- 
phasis should turn from coercion to cooperation. It deserves much 
of the credit, indeed, for leading public opinion along this road. 

But where, it may well be asked, are the old fears and bogeys so 
hysterically stressed in 1920? What has become of the “‘superstate,"’ 
the ‘‘war-agency,”’ the terrors of force, the annihilation of national 
sovereignties, and the other evils so dramatically ascribed to the 
League? Gone entirely, submerged memories of a past period, as 
quickly forgotten as some of their once proud and powerful authors. 
They served their unfortunate turn, slowed the wheels of progress, 
and disappeared. It is worth recalling them, however, if only to 
show the obstacles which have been overcome and the dangers which 
may still lurk in unwise exaggeration. 

It is with this success and this promise, then, that the League 
concludes its first decade. It has not, could not have, remade the 
world, but it has profoundly altered it. It has not fulfilled, and will 
never completely fulfil its objectives, for its objectives must continue 
ever ahead of it as long as nations negotiate with each other. But 
it has made its start; it has outlived its enemies and given reasonable 
satisfaction to its friends. 

Its two cardinal results have been to introduce a double system 
into international life, first, an insurance against war, and second, 
a method of peaceful progress. It is worth stressing this double 
aspect, which finds its origin even in the Preamble to the Covenant. 
Some see the League only as a war-preventing agency, with little 
else to occupy it in normal periods; others stress it only as a means 
of international negotiation. In effect, it is both; it promotes co- 
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operation to promote peace; it promotes peace to promote coopera- 
tion. Neither is in itself sufficient; one is both the cause and the 
effect of the other. Cooperation is a road to peace; peace is the 
foundation of cooperation. 

For the former, the nations members have taken solemn obligations 
not only not to go to war, as provided in the Kellogg Pact, but also to 
attempt to make it unnecessary, or unwise, for others todo so. The 
League’s peace system is built on a series of steps: the obligation to 
refrain from war, the right of all to offer mediation, the existence of 
new machinery which can be set in motion in a week’s time, the means 
of mobilizing moral pressure, and, in the far background, the pos- 
sibility of police measures against a State which has run amuck. 
This system has succeeded in every case which has arisen since its 
creation; its failure can be foreseen under no circumstances except 
those defying all reason. 

For the second great objective set out in the Covenant, there can 
be no doubt that many of the old water-tight compartments, the old 
inflexibilities between nations, have been destroyed. A new spirit 
of discussion and negotiation has been established; the nations are 
now united by a written constitution, with annual meeting, frequent 
council, permanent staff, technical committees, and a small but 
effective treasury. No longer need they wait eight years between 
conferences or resort to the cumbrous process of sending three- 
score letters around the world by mail. Instead they have a method 
of immediate conference, correspondence, accumulation of facts, 
scientific analysis, and quick distribution never before available. 

As the League concludes its first decade and as the ground is being 
turned for its magnificent new quarters on a hillside looking across 
Lake Geneva to Mont Blanc, it is safe to say that an immense 
ground has been covered since 1920, a new system been evolved, 
a healthy spiritual progress taken place, a firm foundation laid, 
and satisfying immediate results achieved which will be briefly 
summarized in the next chapter. 


PRESERVATION AND ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


The immediate problems before the League of Nations during 
its first decade, apart from its own structural development, may 
be divided into four main categories: prevention of war through 
actual mediation; organization of peace through arbitration, security 
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and disarmament; development of cooperation in finance, economics, 
and transit; and improvement of international social, cultural, and 
humanitarian relationships.!° 

These questions, of course, play back and forth into each other. 
A financial reconstruction problem may well lead both to the solu- 
tion of an immediate crisis and to the ultimate improvement of inter- 
national organization. A difficulty over veterinary measures, while 
originally an economic or health problem, may develop into a threat 
to the good relations of people. Conversely, the settlement of a 
political crisis may entail not only the first cease-firing but a later 
general reorganization of the diplomatic relations between two coun- 
tries. In a broad way, however, even while these fields overlap, they 
differ decidedly in spirit, method, and even personality. 


PREVENTION OF WAR 


The first task of the League was, necessarily, to see that, in the 
smouldering embers of the World War, conflagration did not start 
anew. While in theory the League was to have been born into a 
world of peace, in reality its first years were spent in a world still hot 
with war. Greece and Turkey were still fighting; the Allied and the 
Central Powers were worlds apart; the whole Eastern European 
frontier lay open and undefined; Russia was in revolution; new na- 
tions were trying to find their way about; many questions, partic- 
ularly of frontiers, increased the international tension. 

The League had no time to work out theoretical methods of peace- 
ful settlement. Emergencies were on it at once; there was no choice 
but to improvise from case to case. Later, to be sure, this situation 
changed; in the early years, however, each problem had to be met 
according to its special circumstances. It is, perhaps, one of the 
strengths of League practice that it is grounded on reality and has 
stood the test of trial. 

During the first decade eighteen “ political’ disputes, roughly 
two a year, were submitted to the League. Sometimes the League 
is attacked as a “political’’ body encumbered with quarrels and 
exposing its members to troubles not their own. In reality, however, 
it is to its credit rather than discredit that these disputes have come 
to it, for the disputes have existed and must, in one way or another, 


10 See W. E. Rappard, Jnternational Relations as Viewed from Geneva, Macmillan, 1927, 
for discussion of ‘‘three Leagues"’ at Geneva. 
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either have been met or have precipitated even larger troubles. 
It is a gratifying, and a wholly new, factor in international relations 
that a conference and mediation system at last exists where disputant 
States can bring their troubles and disinterested States can concen- 
trate their moral pressure. 

One of the curious phenomena of international life is that 
this cardinal fact is so little appreciated. When one hears, often 
from very high quarters, such frequent generalities as to the need 
of providing machinery for peaceful settlement of disputes or for 
‘the implementing of the Kellogg Pact,’’ one cannot but feel astonish- 
ment that all this new method and experience introduced into the 
lives of the nations should have been so overlooked. There seems 
almost an “inhibition” on the subject. 

In sum, the fifty-four nations of the League, comprising the over- 
whelming proportion of the nations of the world, have not only 
accepted the general obligation not to go to war and to submit to 
peaceful settlement but have gone further in creating the actual ways 
and means of executing that obligation. Not one, or several, but 
many different methods have been evolved to this end. A smooth- 
running machinery actually exists for submitting disputes unsettled 
by diplomacy to inquiry, conciliation, arbitration, or judicial settle- 
ment. Any war, or threat of war, is a matter of concern to the whole 
League; any nation, no matter how distant, has the friendly right, 
and some have used it, to draw attention to any circumstance threat- 
ening war; every Foreign Office in the world can receive, and indeed 
has received, telegraphic notification within twenty-four hours of 
a dispute endangering peace; the more important States can meet, 
and several times have met, in Council within a week’s time. It is 
difficult to see what new machinery is needed. 

Up to the present moment, this machinery has worked quickly 
and successfully. War has been prevented; in nearly all cases, full 
and constructive settlement has been reached; in two or three, negoti- 
ations still continue, with the danger removed. Thrice in these ten 
years, forcible action had already been taken in the Italo-Greek, 
Greek-Bulgar, and Bolivia-Paraguay cases; several times it was 
feared, as in the Polish-Lithuanian, the Jugoslav-Albanian, and the 
Anglo-Turk disputes; twice armed uprisings were threatened in 
Upper Silesia and Memel; but always the more desperate eventuality 
was made to give way to peaceful settlement. Other problems 
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have been met before they reached this point: a series of frontiers, 
as the Swedish-Finnish, Hungarian-Czechoslovak, Austrian-Hun- 
garian, Polish-Czechoslovak, and Greco-Turk; and several difficult 
social or material disputes, such as Hungarian optants’ rights in 
Roumania, treatment of Bulgarians in Thrace, of Moslems in Greece, 
and of the Oecumenical Patriarch in Constantinople. 

Nor were these eighteen disputes confined either to Europe or to 
Peace Treaty problems. The Anglo-French nationality dispute in 
Tunis and Morocco involved North Africa; the Anglo-Turk dispute 
over Mosul involved the Middle East; the Bolivia-Paraguay affair 
involved Latin-America. Twice warning telegrams were sent to 
Central America; as the ten years were closing, the Chino- Russian 
dispute in the Far East was being closely followed. A mechanism 
which is world-wide in its membership is not confined in its work 
to any particular area. 

Impossible though it is to describe these cases in detail," it is 
useful, none the less, to segregate certain new principles which distin- 
guish them. The Aaland Islands question was noteworthy, for 
instance, in that for the first time a disinterested nation availed 
itself of its right under the Covenant to bring before the League a 
dispute between two other nations, on the ground that it threatened 
friendly relations."* How often might not that right, had it existed, 
been used before; how much distress might it not have avoided. 
Suffice it to say that, in this case, it brought full settlement termi- 
nating in a Ten-Power Baltic Conference to demilitarize and neutral- 
ize the Islands. 

The Vilna dispute between Poland and Lithuania, least decisive 
of all, illustrates, on the contrary, what some would call a League 
“‘weakness”’ but what is, indeed, the weakness of any system sup- 
ported only by public opinion: the inability to force a decision upon 
unwilling States. Hostilities were threatened; both nations appealed 
to the League; General Zeligowski seized the district; months of 
public negotiation ensued; a plebiscite with the first and only inter- 
national police force was planned and abandoned; a new solution 
was proposed; but finally, with hostilities averted, every recourse 

ll For fuller discussion of these cases see John Spencer Bassett, The League of Nations, 
a Chapter in World Politics, Longmans, 1928; also Pierre Rémond, Le Reglemeni Pacifique 
des Conflits Internationaux par la Société des Nations, Paris, 1926, pp. 69-187; and Reports 


of the Secretary-Generai, Assembly Documents, A.10.1923; A.8.1924; A.7.1925; A.6.1926; 


A.13.1927; A.6.1928, and A.6. 1929. 
12 Cf. Revue de droit international de legislation comparée, 1921, pp. 243-87, article on 


Aaland Islands question by Fernand Visscher. 
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was exhausted but to throw the responsibility back on the two 
States. War had been avoided but friendly relations could not be 
imposed. 

The Albano-Jugoslav crisis brought the first threat of economic 
sanctions. Prime Minister Lloyd-George telegraphed the Secretary- 
General that the “continued advance of Jugoslav forces into Albania 
being of a nature to disturb international peace, His Majesty’s 
Government desires to call the attention of the Council thereto and 
requests that you take immediate steps to summon meeting of the 
Council to consider situation and to agree upon measures to be taken 
under Article XVI in the event of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Govern- 
ment refusing to execute their obligations under the Covenant.” 
Within a week the Council met; both nations gave public assurances; 
a neutral zone was established; and within a short time the trouble 
ended. 

The Italo-Greek affair, when Italy bombarded and seized Corfu 
in reprisal for the murder of Italian officers, was the most dramatic 
of the League’s first decade, in that it broke out just as the Assembly 
was coming together and for the first time involved a Great Power. 
Greece appealed both to the League and to the Conference of Am- 
bassadors; Italy insisted on the prior jurisdiction of the latter. The 
crisis was so great, however, that legal points were swept aside and 
far-reaching discussions took place in Geneva; the Council evolved 
a series of principles of settlement which the next day the Conference 
of Ambassadors endorsed; and within a month all reparations had 
been paid, Corfu returned, and normal relations restored.” 

The Mosul case for the first time involved a non-member of the 
League, Turkey, which accepted the obligations of the Covenant 
for the case in question.“ An important oil district was in dis- 
pute; rumors ran high of hostilities before the spring; but discus- 
sions in the Council on political points, at the Court on legal points, 
and before an international commission on technical details finally 
brought a solution. 

The Greek-Bulgar case was the first submitted to the League after 
hostilities had actually broken out. A frontier incident; Greek ul- 

1% See League of Nations Oficial Journal, May 1923, pp. 491-510 for the report of the 
Commission of Enquiry sent to Albania. 


“4 Cf. A. Lawrence Lowell, The Council of the League of Nations and Corfu; also Manley 
O. Hudson, How the League of Nations met the Corfu Crisis, World Peace Foundation, 


Boston. 
15 See League of Nations Oficial Journal, November 1924, pp. 1648-54 for the detailed 


manner in which the Mosul case was treated by the Council. 
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timatum; mobilization and advance; a Bulgarian appeal to the 
League; within six hours, convocation of the Council; within three 
days, a meeting; immediately, a twenty-four hours’ request to with- 
draw troops and a sixty hours’ request to return to pre-hostility condi- 
tions. Not only was the specific dispute settled but a whole re- 
arrangement of frontier and other relations was made," and that, 
too, without permanent foreign interference. This has permitted 
the example to be followed by other countries. 

The Bolivia-Paraguay dispute was the first American dispute to 
come before the League.!”? Again a frontier incident, occurring dra- 
matically enough on the very day the Council opened in Lugano and 
the Pan-American Conference in Washington; clashes, public indig- 
nation, mobilization; stern cables from Lugano and Washington; 
the curious discovery that it was to the League only that the two 
nations were committed to peaceful settlement; in the midst of the 
crisis the first world-wide telegram ever sent on a matter of world 
peace; a direct query from the League to the United States as to 
the course to be pursued in the event of actual war; and a final 
agreement of the two parties to accept the mediation of the Pan- 
American Conference. Never had the forces of world peace been 
so widely marshalled; once hostilities were avoided, it was a matter 
of small moment to just what agency the final settlement was en- 
trusted. 

Such, then, is the record of peaceful settlement during the first 
decade of the League. Not all disputes should have come there; 
appeal, however, had always been open. From the degree of success 
attained, from the new methods established, from the new principles 
introduced, it is safe to say that war, if still possible in a case of 
madness, has been enormously restricted. It can now come, indeed, 
not, as before, almost by sheer accident, but only by the utmost 
determination and the flouting of a world opinion which henceforth 
has the means of immediate and almost automatic concentration 
and expression. It is odd that this is not more widely appreciated, 
for it is the most profound revolution in international life in centuries. 

16 See Official Journal for November 1925, Minutes of the 36th (Extraordinary) session 
of the Council for a history of the Greco- Bulgar incident and its settlement. 


1? For detailed account of this dispute see ‘‘The Practical Working of the League of 
Nations: A Concrete Example,"’ by the author, in International Conciliation, No. 249, 


April 1929. 
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CONTINUING PEACE CONFERENCE PROBLEMS 


Here, perhaps, may be mentioned certain tasks in connection 
with the Peace Treaties which, while not involving such immediate 
political crises, nevertheless raised questions of international principle 
and procedure which caused danger before the Peace Conference, 
could not be finally solved during it, and were sure to bring diff- 
culties after it. Problems of mandated areas, minority protection, 
and international supervision fully demonstrated during the Con- 
ference the need of a permanent, continuing association of nations; 
their subsequent handling has resulted not only in reducing friction 
but in developing wholly new methods of international cooperation. 

At the opening of the Conference, a bitter clash occurred as to 
whether the occupied German and Turkish territories with their 
20,000,000 people in Asia Minor, Africa, and the Pacific should be 
distributed among the victors as conventional spoils of war or be 
disposed of by a new and better principle. President Wilson, seizing 
on a suggestion of Premier Smuts of South Africa, urged that they 
be mandated to certain more developed Powers “as a sacred trust 
of civilization’’; for a dangerous week there was possibility even of 
a disruption of the Conference.'* 

The mandates principle won, however, and provisions were written 
into the Covenant that the territories were not to be annexed but 
were to be administered by certain Powers under the general super- 
vision of the League and in the interests, first, of the natives, and, 
second, of the outside world. The so-called C mandates of the North 
Pacific Islands to Japan, of the South Pacific Islands to Australia 
and New Zealand, and of former German South-West Africa to 
South Africa were approved by the Council in late 1920; the B 
mandates of Central African territories to Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium were delayed eighteen months by a sharp American protest 
and finally confirmed in 1922; the A mandates of Syria to France and 
Palestine to England, delayed both by the American protest and 
the incompleted Peace Treaty with Turkey, were approved just 
afterwards; the A mandate of Irak to Great Britain still stands in- 
definite under a special treaty for Irak’s independence and entry 
into the League in 1932. 

Meanwhile, the machinery of supervision had been elaborated. 


18Cf. David Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant, Vol. I, pp. 101-117 and Vol. 
II, pp. 204-228. 
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A Permanent Mandates Commission had been created mainly of 
former colonial experts who were required to be entirely free of their 
governments and have a majority from non-mandatory States. That 
Commission has since met twice a year for several weeks each time; 
it bases its work on the annual reports of the mandatory powers; 
and more and more is aided by responsible administrators from the 
field who come in person to give explanations. Many problems have 
arisen, some specific and critical, as the Bondelzwarts rebellion in 
South Africa raised, interestingly enough, by a Haitian, the military 
uprising in Syria, or the Wailing Wall incident in Palestine, which 
have gone to the heart of mandate administration and required the 
most careful study. Others have been general, as equality of com- 
mercial opportunity, economic development, military service, or 
spirituous liquors. Their constant discussion by an impartial inter- 
national body, the feeling of a wider responsibility on the part of 
the administrators as shown by the British enquiry in Palestine, the 
right of speech or criticism in the Assembly or Council, and the spread 
of public knowledge have introduced a new element into the care 
and development of subject peoples. The system is undoubtedly 
more real than anticipated and has installed itself as a permanent 
element in the development of backward regions.!® 

Springing from the same impulse is the responsibility centered in 
the League of assuring certain minimum rights of freedom of speech, 
instruction and worship to some 40,000,000 people of racial, lin- 
guistic, or religious minorities among the Eastern European patch- 
work of peoples. Often had such protection been sought before 
the war, not only in justice to the people involved but as a means 
of removing a most highly charged cause of international conflict. 
It had not been secured, however, largely because of lack of an 
organized method of supervision. 

The coming of the League changed this situation. With the 
quickened sense of fair play developed in the struggle for self-deter- 
mination, with the decision of the older States to secure from the 
newer guarantees against this source of international ill-will, and 
with the existence of the League as a permanent method of oversight, 
it was possible to weave a network of such treaties from the Baltic 
through Eastern Europe to Turkey. 

19See Benjamin Gerig, The Open Door and the Mandates System, Unwin, for an account 


of the new code of mandatory law and practice being developed in the economic field; 
also D. F. W. Van Rees, Les Mandats Internationaux, Paris, 1927, for an account on the 


juridical side. 
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One of the great tasks of the League’s first decade has been to give 
reality to this guarantee. A more delicate problem could hardly be 
imagined, for it involves, on the one hand, the most elemental of 
human rights combined with a full loyalty to government, and, 
on the other, the danger of interference in the internal affairs of 
certain States. Again, as in other League work, the double process 
of specific incident and general theory has presented itself. The 
Council has had to consider not only the many cases which have been 
presented to it for individual settlement, but has also, especially 
since Canada’s intervention, had to give intensive study to the elab- 
oration of a general practice which would protect both minorities 
within government and governments with minorities.2° The results 
have reflected this two-fold process: there has been, in the first in- 
stance, the relief of certain otherwise dangerously explosive situa- 
tions, and, in the second, the evolution of a practicable series of 
principles and procedure for future cases. The League cannot pre- 
vent the cropping out of minority difficulties which are inherent in 
the international situation, but it can, and indeed does, greatly 
alleviate their bitterness and danger. 

Finally is the case of two key districts in Europe which presented 
extreme difficulties to the Peace Conference. When France was 
given the Saar Valley coal-mines in reparation for the destruction of 
her northern fields, it was decided that the government of the 700,000 
German inhabitants should not be left with Germany nor given to 
France but should be entrusted for fifteen years to an international 
commission under the League. This system has worked as well 
as possible in circumstances necessarily pertaining in a rich area 
located between two great contesting sovereignties, with one nation- 
ality possessing the wealth of the territory, the other the citizenry, 
and the final solution left to plebiscite as early. as 1935. The Com- 
mission has aimed to be impartial; appeal has been open to the 
Council; administration has been efficient; and the Valley prosperous. 
The underlying political difficulties, however, have remained; at 
the end of the decade direct negotiations were begun between France 
and Germany for antedating the final solution as part of the general 


liquidation of the war.* 


© The Resolutions and extracts from the Minutes of the League Council relating to pro- 
cedure followed in minority questions are found in League document C.L.110.1927, I annex. 
Other important studies will be found in International Conciliation, 1926, No. 222; aleo the 
British Yearbook of International Law, 1923-24, PP. 95-123, an article by Hon. L. Evans; 
and in pamphlets of Interparliamentary Union Commission on Minorities; also pamphlet 
No. 268, 1929, of the League of Nations Union, London. 

™ See Frank Russell, The International Government of the Saar, University of California 
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So, too, with another fundamental conflict of principle at the Peace 
Conference. The new Polish State, with its 30,000,000 people, had 
no access to the sea; the most feasible route lay through Danzig; 
but Danzig’s 385,000 people were predominantly German. The 
conflict was met by restoring Danzig to her old position as a Free 
City, but under the protection of the League and with Poland having 
the right of access across her territory to the sea. Much labor was 
required to fulfil this solution: first a Constitution for the Free City, 
then a Treaty with Poland, the appointment of a League Commis- 
sioner, and at almost every early Council meeting, a series of special 
problems. Though the whole Polish corridor settlement is often 
bitterly contested, the difficulties as to Danzig are decreasing, and 
Poles, Germans, and Danzigers are freely cooperating.” 

These different types of international supervision are given in 
some detail not only because the League offered the Peace Conference 
a way out of problems which otherwise could have been solved either 
not at all or unsatisfactorily, but also to indicate the utility of a 
permanent, continuing system of conference and cooperation to meet 
from day to day the various problems which may arise. Supervision, 
instead of being absent or at best spasmodic, is now constant; evolu- 
tion may develop normally over a long period; wholly different 
agencies may be brought in to contribute toimprovement. Whatever 
the conditions which first brought out these various difficulties, the 
experience of ten years has demonstrated, despite all scepticism, 
that international supervision can be both an efficient and a curative 
element in the relations of peoples. 


COURT AND LAW 


Alongside and simultaneous with the dramatic single incidents 
threatening war and the easing of certain potential causes of conflict 
previously described, two other processes for peaceful settlement 
of disputes were being worked out: first, the World Court, and, sec- 
ond, a general advance system for obviating war. Each helped the 
other: experience often coming to the aid of theoretical preparation, 
and theoretical preparation often suggesting methods in an emer- 
gency. Frequently the two were under discussion simultaneously, 
the Assembly, for instance, discussing the Corfu crisis at one moment 
and a general peace scheme the next. 


2% For summary description of the administration of Danzig, see L'Europe Nouvelle 
of September 24, 1927. 
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One of the greatest contributions of the League to international 
life and probably its most noteworthy success over the old methods 
came in the creation of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
For a long time the nations had needed and sought a world court of 
law. At the First Hague Conference in 1899, Secretary of State Hay 
submitted a project which, though most ambitious in objective, was 
reduced to the constitution of what was, in effect, little more than 
a panel of some 130 jurists from amongst whom arbitration tribunals 
might be constituted if the States so wished. In 1907 Secretary of 
State Root gave the American delegation to the Second Conference 
the strongest instructions to develop this beginning “into a perma- 
nent tribunal composed of judicial officers and nothing else, who are 
paid adequate salaries, who have no other occupation, and who will 
devote their entire time’’ to the work. The effort failed, however, 
on the fundamental question as to how to select a dozen judges from 
three-score nations.** The Big Powers demanded permanent repre- 
sentation, which the Little Powers refused as a violation of the 
equality of nations. 

Then came the League. The Covenant provided for the creation 
of such a Court and the Council, as its first important act, named a 
Committee of Jurists, including Mr. Root, to prepare it. Inter- 
estingly enough, it fell to the American statesman to suggest the 
formula which broke the deadlock; equally interestingly, it was 
entirely about the new methods of international organization that he 
wove it. The old panel representing the world’s foremost jurists 
would nominate the candidates and thus assure juridical independ- 
ence; the political agencies of governments would make the choice 
through the Assembly and the Council; the Little Powers would be 
protected by their influence in the former and the Big by theirs in 
the latter. 

This ingenious formula made possible what had been impossible. 
As against the old Hague system where eight years had lapsed 
between conferences, within three months of the League’s birth a 
Commission of jurists had been named; within four months that 
commission had unanimously agreed upon a plan; within six months 
again that plan had been endorsed in the Assembly and the Council; 
within another nine months over half the Parliaments of the world 
had ratified it; immediately thereafter the fifteen judges were 


% Cf. Manley O. Hudson, The World Court, Vol. XI, No. 1, 1928, World Peace Foundation 
pamphlet. 
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elected, and five months later the Court was actually in session. 

Impossible it is even to attempt to summarize its work and 
development. Let it only be said that it has functioned with perfect 
smoothness and developed very greatly. Its electoral system has 
worked satisfactorily, with several by-elections of judges, including 
the choice of Mr. Charles Evans Hughes to succeed Mr. John Bassett 
Moore; the Court has held seventeen sessions, or nearly two a year, 
instead of the single annual session foreseen; it has issued sixteen 
judgments, sixteen advisory opinions, and several ordinances, many 
of them of great importance.* The growth of public confidence is 
sharply reflected in the double fact not only that the nations are 
sending more and more questions to it, but by the wholly unexpected 
development that the Optional Clause giving it compulsory juris- 
diction in certain wide categories of cases, which it had been thought 
would develop most slowly, was accepted in the early years by about 
a score of smaller nations and Germany, and at the last Assembly 
by Great Britain, France, and Italy. 

That meeting, indeed, was almost a World Court session. Apart 
from the sweeping importance of this acceptance by the principal 
nations of the rule of law, two other actions took place. The first 
consisted in the drafting of amendments based on nine years of 
experience and aimed primarily to change the Court from the occa- 
sional body which it had first necessarily been conceived to be to an 
institution in permanent session. The second approved, in response 
to a second circular note from the United States, a formula, again 
suggested by Mr. Root, to overcome the last difficulty before Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the Court as approved by the Senate and formally 
proposed to the other nations in 1926. Both questions constitute 
part of the important work of 1930. 

At this point, perhaps, should be mentioned the question of inter- 
national law. Frequently it is said that neither international life 
as a whole, nor the Court in particular, can develop properly without 
codification in this field. What is little realized, however, is that 
great strides have been made in that direction in the past decade 
and that, by a several-sided process, a wholly new situation is at 
hand. 

First, of course, the experience of the Court itself is rapidly creat- 
ing a precedent for international guidance. Second, there has been 


% See Hudson, op. cit., for a description and review of these decisions and judgments. 
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an activity in post-war treaty relations which is without precedent 
and which has been both stimulated by and reflected through the 
League. Third, and again most strangely overlooked by many 
students of international law, the League itself, by a maze of general 
conventions on every type of international interest, whether arbitra- 
tion, armaments, economics, transit, or social problems has codified 
and coordinated many outstanding questions of international interest. 
Fourth, in case any gap existed, the League created a committee to 
survey the whole field of international law and, by a most careful 
preparation, to lay the groundwork for the First Conference for the 
Codification of International Law to be held at The Hague in March 
1930.25 Again it is difficult to see what new machinery is needed or 
what new avenue can be explored; all that is necessary is to use that 
which already exists. 

At this point, perhaps, special mention should be made of the 
registration of treaties. In the reaction which followed the secret 
treaties of the war and secret diplomacy in general, there was inserted 
in the Covenant the provision: “Every treaty or international en- 
gagement entered into hereafter by any Member of the League shall 
be forthwith registered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as 
possible be published by it. No such treaty or international engage- 
ment shall be binding until so registered.’’ This paragraph, short 
as it is, has resulted in a new process in international life. Under 
it over 4000 treaties were registered with the League within the first 
decade which, with their translations into French and English, re- 
quired no less than eighty-eight volumes for their publication. Any- 
one can purchase these volumes; the United States Government, for 
instance, has equipped all its principal foreign posts with them; the 
general result is not only that secret treaties are henceforth prac- 
tically impossible, but that the world for the first time has a ledger 
of its international engagements. 


ARBITRATION, SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT 


Unquestionably the most difficult of all League activities to 
describe and assess is that which lies in or adjoining the field of 


28 The Conference will deal with three subjects, viz., (1) Dual Nationality and State- 
lessness, (2) The Law of Territorial Waters, and (3) The Responsibility of States for damage 
done in their territory to the person and property of Foreigners. The reports of the Prepar- 
atory Committees are contained in League documents C.73.M.38.1929.I on Nationality; 
C.74.M.39.1929.V. on Territorial Waters; and C.75.M.69.1929.V. on Responsibility of 
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disarmament.** Its course has been beset with difficulties; its prog- 
ress has been tortuous and indirect in the extreme; it has gone 
along one road, been blocked, and reversed into another; it has left 
large disappointments and large successes on the way; its present 
status is indeterminate. But certain judgments may, perhaps, be 
hazarded: first, that never before has the problem of disarmament 
and security been submitted to such intensive and constant examina- 
tion: second, that, despite the dominating caution of the times, 
there has been an indefatigable pressure for action which could have 
found expression only through a permanent agency such as the 
League; third, that for the first time the nations have at least made 
a first draft of a general disarmament agreement; fourth, that what- 
ever direct result there may have been in the actual reduction of 
armaments themselves, there has been an incalculable result in the 
underlying fields of security and arbitration. In other words, while 
gun-for-gun reduction has reflected the spirit of caution natural 
after a world war, the incessant agitation therefor has led to a pro- 
found examination of the causes of armaments and a considerable 
lessening of their necessity both through security agreements such 
as Locarno, which flowed naturally out of this work, and through 
arbitration agreements such as the General Act, which provide 
alternatives for belligerent action. 

The development of the League’s disarmament work has been an 
almost perfect picture of the development of post-war psychology. 
It was natural, indeed, that the first action in this field, taken in the 
first weeks of the League, should have been the creation in execution 
of Article 9 of the Covenant of a technical committee of military, 
naval, and air officers known as the Permanent Advisory Committee 
and carrying over to a certain extent the military pre-occupation of 
the first after-war days. Larger progress, demanded especially by 
the former neutrals, was checked by the dominating fact that the 
political situation, with the former Central Powers outside, Russia 
threatening, and the United States refusing to cooperate, was bad, 
and the auxiliary fact that disarmament was a new and awkward 
subject, which nations did not have the habit of discussing and which 
presented no immediate simple program. Nevertheless, the Articles 
of the Covenant remained as a rallying-ground for those who wished 
action, and shortly a new Committee, the Temporary Mixed Com- 


%* Cf. P. J. Noel Baker, Disarmament, London, 1926, for an analysis of some of the 
technical problems involved. 
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mission, was created to bring together statesmen, jurists, economists, 
financiers, labor leaders, and, of course, technical experts. 

Its early discussions were timid and uncertain. The former 
neutrals pressed for action; economic, financial, and labor represen- 
tatives urged its stern necessity; but the larger countries, which 
had the responsibilities of the peace and of their own self-defense, 
urged caution. The first debates centered about the provision of 
equivalent protection for any reduction agreed to: that is, the States 
of greater importance or those which had gone through the war 
or were on the Russian frontier would accept the responsibility of 
reducing their protection only if assured a compensating immediate 
support from elsewhere. Disarmament, then, was dependent upon 
security. 

During this early period many new avenues were explored which 
led far afield. On the one hand, certain States headed by Canada 
wished to secure a limitation, or at least a definition of the responsi- 
bilities of the Covenant, especially under Article X as to territorial 
integrity, and though denied a formal amendment only by the single 
voice of Persia availing herself of the unanimity rule had the satis- 
faction of seeing practical effect given their proposal.” Others, 
on the contrary, wished greater precision, in case of wanton attack, 
as to the actual working and value of certain other Articles and 
secured the creation of a formidable-sounding Blockade Commission 
to explore the possibilities of Article XVI for the economic isolation 
of an aggressor State.** Again, a determined effort was made to 
arrive at a unit for the reduction of land forces which would serve 
the same purpose as the simpler units for naval forces found at the 
Washington Conference; the main result, however, was to throw into 
relief the maze of difficulties in arriving at any reasonable method of 
computing land armaments. 

By 1923, however, the results of this study began to produce their 
fruits in startling and almost contradictory variety. A first Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance was elaborated by the most painstaking work, 
on the principle of immediate decision by the Council as to which 
State had been the aggressor and forthwith military aid by the other 
States to the State attacked. The Treaty did not, however, meet 
with general approbation, particularly in England after the change of 

7 See Santh of the Third Assembly, 1922, p. 216. 


28 See Bruce Williams, State Security and the League of Natwns, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1927, for a study of Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant. 
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government, and was not brought into force, partly as it was argued 
it was likely to produce the contrary object from that sought and to 
be more militaristic than pacific. 

Immediately after, Prime Ministers MacDonald and Herriot came 
in person to the 1924 Assembly which developed a stimulus and 
enthusiasm unprecedented at a post-war meeting. After the most 
memorable speeches, when military preparation was minimized 
and arbitration exalted, a new proposal, the famous Protocol of 
Geneva, undoubtedly the most ambitious program for world peace 
yet suggested, was worked out on the triple principle of arbitration, 
security, and disarmament. Sessions ran far into the night; heights 
of hopes and of oratory were reached such as never before or since. 
Again, however, this second League project was doomed to defeat 
in Great Britain when the Conservative Government succeeded 
Labour. 

The leaven was working, however. Out of these super-efforts and 
disappointments came Locarno, which was not only in line with 
League work, but was, in a sense, the British substitute for the 
Protocol. That at once brought Germany into the League, effected 
the adaptation by the Principal European countries of large parts 
of the Protocol and a further drift from force, sanctions, and blockade 
to peaceful settlement. Armaments, perhaps, remained the same; 
public psychology, however, had greatly progressed; and the ground 
beneath them was being undermined. 

With Germany in the League, with the United States cooperating 
in some branches of the work, even of armaments, with Russia 
quiescent, the pressure for progress continued, especially in the 
fields of arbitration and security. At last the time seemed ripe to 
create the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, with sharp orders to go ahead but with little precise outline of 
just how. In due course, the United States, then Russia and Turkey, 
agreed to cooperate in this work until at last all the world’s principal 
nations were seated at the same table endeavoring to solve the world 
armaments problem. 

Progress, however, was very slow in the direct field of armaments. 
Again, consequently, a new avenue was opened up through the 
creation of a Committee on Arbitration and Security, which ex- 
plored the whole present situation in that field and which strongly 
emphasized that the Covenant had infinitely greater resources for 
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peace than commonly realized. Out of this and other efforts, came 
the third great international document drafted in these ten years, 
the General Act of 1928, which aims to bring together in a single 
paper the latest and most effective methods of settlement in each 
of the several branches of peaceful adjustment of disputes. No 
State need again improvise in a new and uncharted field; it may 
accept as much or as little of the General Act as it wishes. This 
document, which was a direct result of discussions aimed at the 
opposite type of problem in disarmament, shows how far the world 
has travelled since 1920. It was not the least surprising, therefore, 
when at the 1929 Assembly, Great Britain proposed amendments 
in the Covenant to bring it into line with the Kellogg Pact and to 
close the last famous “‘ gap”’ by which war was permissible. A revolu- 
tion in world viewpoint had, indeed, quietly taken place. 

Meanwhile, the struggle was continuing for disarmament per se. 
The Preparatory Commission met several times; it was cheered by 
the news of President Coolidge’s 1927 Naval Conference and de- 
pressed by its failure; it was disconcerted for a while by the Soviet 
proposal for complete, immediate disarmament; it was in part 
aided and in part impeded by the American delegation’s frequent 
declarations; it had to mark time because of the naval discussions 
between London and Paris and London and Washington; but it still 
kept on. It read, revised and reread its project for the first general 
disarmament treaty, and it remained, at the end of a decade, a body 
with an immense experience behind it, ready to act when the time 
was ripe after the naval conference. 

Apart from this central flow, however, have been several useful 
by-products. After years of negotiation, a new treaty was drawn 
up, with the presence of an American delegation, to replace that 
of St. Germain on the traffic in arms which the United States had 
declined to ratify. At the same time, on the initiative of the United 
States, the first and only war convention drafted through the League, 
that on Chemical and Bacteriological Warfare, was approved, though 
since not approved by the Senate. The private manufacture of 
arms, especially the ‘evil effects’’ mentioned in the Covenant, has 
been submitted to intense study, with the principal progress con- 
sisting of illuminating the difficulties, especially as between pro- 
ducing and non-producing countries and as regards government 
manufacture. A Military, Naval and Air Yearbook, with figures 
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from all countries, has been inaugurated in partial fulfilment of the 
Covenant obligation for a full and free interchange of information 
between States Members. The value of the association around the 
League of so many diverse activities has been again demonstrated 
in the fact that the Financial Committee, on the proposal of Finland 
and the unexpected endorsement of England, has elaborated a treaty 
for financial assistance to States victims of aggression and the Eco- 
nomic Committee set on foot a far-reaching study of the economic 
causes of war. Finally, the supervision of the armaments clauses 
of the Peace Treaties has been taken over by the League and thus 
internationalized and softened. The decade closed, then, with 
certain direct results, certain direct disappointments, even greater 
indirect satisfactions, and considerable hopefulness. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WORLD MATERIAL CONDITIONS 


A new, large, and hitherto little explored field of international 
activity opened up by the League has been the improvement of 
world material conditions through quickened cooperation in econom- 
ics, finance, and transit. The mere prevention of war, vital though 
it is, can never be the sole purpose of a real society of nations. A 
state of peace is not so much an end in itself, as a means to still 
larger ends, a starting-point rather than a stopping-point in inter- 
national cooperation. It would be a barren world indeed if human 
affairs stood still; inevitably, with the spread of inventions and the 
development of the mechanical side of life, there must be a corre- 
sponding advance in the legislative and executive side. 

No sooner had the League been launched than a maze of problems 
of finance, economics, communications and transit urgently pressed 
themselves on its attention. The war, despite its destruction, had 
immensely enlarged, through its cooperative action and mechanical 
development, the area of international interest. Men’s minds were, 
indeed, confronted with a new appreciation of the underlying forces 
of world action. In the field of finance were all the new problems 
of depreciated currencies, unbalanced budgets, even threatened 
national bankruptcy; in the field of economics those of constantly 
mounting tariffs and other impediments to trade at the very moment 
the world was developing a unit economic life; in the field of communi- 
cations and transit the need of a new law and system of cooperation 
to meet the new problems created by the shortening of distance 
through the steamer, the wireless, and the airplane. 
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FINANCE 


It was in the field of finance, however, that the need was most 
pressing. Nations did not know where they were going. War ex- 
haustion, destruction of currencies, and repudiation of the gold 
standard had reduced the general financial situation to a desperate 
plight. The League’s first ambitious effort, therefore, quite naturally 
took place in this field; a most intense and healthy activity followed 
during years; and, what is most curiously unappreciated, nine 
reconstruction loans reaching the very appreciable total of over 
$400,000,000 were issued under its authorization. By the end of 
the period, currencies had been stabilized, the gold standard restored, 
reconstruction effected, and this period of League work brought to 
an end. 

The initial step was the Brussels Financial Conference of 1921, 
which brought together practically all nations in the first post-war 
conference, including Germany on a full equality for the first time 
since 1914, and the United States, though a non-member of the 
League. The outstanding result, if it may be summarized in a 
phrase, was to lay down a body of financial doctrine which has ever 
since had a fundamental effect both on public thought and official 
action. By the combined experience and knowledge of many ex- 
perts facing problems from many angles, such broad principles as 
‘balancing the budget,” “‘reduction of armaments,’’ “cessation of 
inflation,’’ and “return to the gold standard”’ were made the im- 
mediate ambition of world finance and brought to sustain sound 
efforts in all countries, 

Not less important, however, was the fact that this Conference, 
because of its connection with a permanent organization, did not 
end with adjournment, but provided that its work should be carried 
on by a permanent Financial and Economic Committee composed 
of some of the world’s foremost authorities. Immediately, then, the 
work of permanent cooperation began to be organized; various lines 
of international interest to be explored; and the essential data and 
documentation brought together. 

The most substantial and most easily seen result of all this work 
lies, of course, in the nine reconstruction loans mentioned above. 
Strange it is how little this League activity is known; yet entirely 
apart from the chaos which the provision of these funds undoubtedly 
prevented in the after-war period, their total of over $400,000,000 
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has a substantiality which even the most sceptical League critic 
cannot deny and which is at least a partial answer to those who re- 
gard its work as theoretical and impractical. Indeed, these loans, 
worked out under the international disinterestedness and guarantees 
of the League, have not only had a fundamental effect on international 
reconstruction, but have demonstrated their own technical soundness 
by selling throughout at a high premium. 

Scientific European reconstruction may be said to have begun 
with the League’s rehabilitation of Austria. This question, as many 
others, had dragged along from bad to worse in the spasmodic coun- 
cils of the Allied Powers until in March 1921 it was entrusted to 
the League. Austria’s position at once changed from that of a nation 
strangling to death in the reparations grip of its former enemies to 
that of an invalid State in the care of a world organization of which 
she herself was a full member. Too long it would be to trace the 
subsequent immensely complicated negotiations: the first efforts, 
the delay in lifting American and other liens, the approach to chaos 
dramatically shown in the fall of the crown to one fifteenth thousandth 
of its value, the fears of revolution, the Austrian Chancellor’s sen- 
sational trip about Europe, the uneasy movements of the surrounding 
States, and the apparent hopelessness of stemming the tide. Suffice 
it only to say that with the foremost authorities at last brought 
about a common table and with the inspiration of the Assembly to 
encourage them, an agreement was reached and guaranteed all 
around, a loan of $169,000,000 was raised, Austrian government 
and finances reorganized, the budget balanced and the situation so 
stabilized that the League control temporarily necessary could be 
finally removed and Austria restored to herself as a going concern. 

Very shortly Hungary followed suit. Though her position was 
rendered politically more difficult because of her dissatisfaction with 
the Peace Treaties and the guarantees demanded, therefore, were 
more complicated, agreement was reached for a loan of $72,000,000, 
which similarly completely restored her financial situation. Shortly 
also, when Secretary of State Hughes gave notice that the American 
Red Cross could no longer bear the burden of supporting the million 
and a quarter refugees who had fled from Asia Minor to Greece, the 
question was referred in desperation to the League; the financial 
side was studied by the Financial Committee and the humanitarian 
by Dr. Nansen; a sweeping Settlement Plan was worked out to merge 
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this great migration among its fellow-countrymen; a first loan of 
$61,500,000 was approved and the results were so good that the 
project was extended to the general stabilization of Greek finances, 
with another loan of $38,000,000, and a cooperative arrangement 
for the complete reform by the League of Greece’s public health 
service. Finally, Bulgaria was granted a Refugee Settlement loan of 
$16,500,000 in 1926 which expanded into a Reconstruction loan of 
$26,900,000 in 1928; Danzig contracted two loans totalling $18,000,- 
000; Estonia one of $7,500,000; other States, as Portugal, had studies 
made. 

The cumulative effect of this work is clear. For international 
peace it meant the removal of real danger spots; for the countries 
themselves rehabilitation and social development; for other coun- 
tries suggestions and guidance; for the bigger question of German 
reparations, actual experience on which the Dawes Plan was largely 
built. Within the first decade, this work, which had begun in such 
emergency at the start of the League, had in the opinion of the 
Tenth Assembly, been carried through to successful completion. 

Such projects were far, however, from being the sole financial 
activity of the League’s first decade. Quite on the contrary, other 
general subjects were taken up and considerably advanced. The 
problem of double taxation, which has become particularly acute 
with the spread of world finance, developed progressively from a 
small committee of professors through a constantly enlarging com- 
mittee of taxation officials to a plenipotentiary conference which 
drafted four international conventions and established a permanent 
Fiscal Committee to meet the host of new problems sure to develop. 
Similarly, the vexatious problem of counterfeiting of currency, which 
has recently become more and more threatening from the interna- 
tional viewpoint, was followed through expert committees of secret 
service chiefs to another plenipotentiary conference with a final 
convention establishing the first international responsibility and 
supervision in this field. 

Other questions are under study. Fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of gold, which seriously affect international trade and prices 
and which have a depressing result on industry, have been brought 
under analysis by a competent committee of experts who are going 
with much care into this highly technical and abstruse problem. 
Similarly, the financial aspects of trade crises have been taken up. 
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and, as seen under disarmament, a plan drafted for financial aid to 
States victims of agression. A natural consequence of this financial 
effort was a thorough debate in the Tenth Assembly on the proposed 
International Bank, which, while an independent agency, could not 
but have a decided importance for an organization symbolizing the 
general cooperative movement of the majority of nations. 

The financial work of the League has been substantial and thorough. 
Starting in the early days with the Brussels Conference, it has 
developed through a series of nine reconstruction loans and studies 
of general world-wide interest. With the post-war crises largely over, 
however, it was but natural that the last Assembly of the first dec- 
ade should draw attention to the fact that the chapter of financial 
reconstruction appeared to be closed and that the financial work of 
the League would probably move into more general but less charted 
channels of special studies such as double taxation, gold, and the like. 


ECONOMICS 


The economic work of the League’s first decade passed through a 
contrary development. Instead of starting dramatically with its 
most ambitious single effort, experiencing several years of intense 
activity, and arriving by the end of the period at the completion of 
the largest part of its program, the economic work started modestly 
and uncertainly, felt its way along through secondary matters, and 
progressively gathered strength till it arrived at the World Economic 
Conference in 1927 and the proposals for a Customs Truce and a 
United States of Europe in 1929. Probable it is that, with the world 
drawing ever closer together, this work is just at its beginning. 

In the League’s early years, however, with world attention con- 
centrated on the immediate emergencies threatened in the financial 
chaos of many governments, it was but natural that there was little 
time to give to the deeper underlying economic difficulties. The 
subject was new, without experience, and with wholly unexpected 
problems projected by the greatly increased post-war economic 
relations. Consequently, the Economic Committee, itself a cautious 
body, began studying, as it were, the fringes of the problem. 

In those days the tariff was rigorously excluded from discussion. 
However great was the realization that customs policies, as then 
practiced, were a most serious obstacle to world trade, these policies 
were so jealously guarded that they could not be even indirectly 
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discussed. At the Customs Formalities Conference in 1923, for 
instance, a Committee of conference leaders was set up to see that no 
loophole was opened for their agitation in any way. The first general 
effort of the League, therefore, lay in a plenipotentiary conference 
which resulted in a Convention in 1923 doing away with the purely 
bureaucratic formalities of customs administration in which inter- 
national commerce had been struggling since the war.** 

A long period of study and exploration then ensued. Many possi- 
bilities were suggested in connection with commercial policy, most- 
favored-nation clause, tariff stabilization, equal treatment of 
foreigners, and the like, and by the fall of 1927 another plenipoten- 
tiary conference was convened, this time, also, to do away with a 
collateral but still serious abuse inflicted on international commerce 
since the war; namely, the succession of prohibitions on imports and 
exports imposed by various important nations. Again a multilateral 
convention was drafted, incidentally the first League Convention to 
be fully negotiated and ratified by the United States.** 

The spring of 1927, however, saw the situation developed to such 
a point that it was possible to convene the most ambitious meeting 
yet attempted in this or perhaps any other field since the war. The 
World Economic Conference brought together not only all the nations 
of the League but Soviet Russia with all its problems and the United 
States with all its suggestiveness. With over two hundred most 
highly qualified experts from fifty nations going into every phase of 
the world economic situation, a broad program was laid down with 
the double purpose of restoring freedom of trade and stimulating 
production. In the field of commerce, programs were drawn up on 
stable and lower customs tariffs; in that of industry, on reduction of 
costs, rationalization, and cartels; in that of agriculture, on technical 
improvements, scientific production, credit, and plant and animal 
diseases.™ 

This Conference laid down the soundest and most complete pro- 
gram of international economic development yet attempted. Despite 
its authority, however, despite the powerful Economic Consultative 

%* For Proceedings of the Conference see League document C.66.M.24.1924.II. For ap- 
plication of the Convention see C.180.M.56.1928.II. 

*” Minutes of the Conference and the Final Act are contained in document C.559.M.201 
~ yo C.E.1.44.1927.11.46 for final report of the International Economic 
Conference. Among the Preparatory documents, see especially those on Movements of 
Populations (C.E.I.4.1926.11.61); on Dumping (C.E.C.P.36.1926.11.63); on Cartels 


(C.E.C.P.37.1926.11.70); on Coal (C.E.I.18.1927.II.9). For complete list see catalog of 
League publications for 1927 pp. 33-40. 
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Committee which it left in its train, it became evident that, after a 
short time, the various governments had abandoned its recommenda- 
tions and set in motion again the very difficulties it had hoped to 
overcome. In other words, the economic situation, which had im- 
proved immediately after the Conference, soon began to fall off 
and attention centered on a further effort to bring government 
policies in line with world economic necessities. 

This found expression in the Tenth Assembly in 1929. On the 
one hand, M. Briand formally launched his idea of a United States 
of Europe to remove, or at least reduce, the impediments to trade 
within the world’s most closely packed industrial territory which is 
so crisscrossed with a score of customs walls as to make large pro- 
duction impossible. On the other, the British Delegation proposed, 
as a breathing space, a two-year customs truce when economic 
interests would be insured against further barriers and the world 
given time to work out a permanent solution. As the first decade 
closed, these two projects had moved to the center of the international 
picture.** 

The tariff matter is being approached from other angles as well. 
Most abstruse, least comprehensible, and most strangely unappre- 
ciated even in quarters which should be most on guard, the most- 
favored-nation clause has been subjected to close study and a 
philosophy evolved which is likely to have a profound effect on 
international economic relations. The organization and workings 
of industrial agreements, or cartels, which bind businesses together 
across national frontiers, is also being examined from the double view- 
point both of its good points and its bad. Certain specified industries, 
also, have been taken up in the hope of offering an immediate road 
to improvement. If wholesale reduction in tariffs is not possible, 
the attempt has been made to see if reduction cannot be arrived at 
in specific industries; a first international agreement has been 
reached on the odd subject of hides, skins, and bones.* 

Another method of improving economic conditions is being 
attempted in two basic international industries, coal and sugar, 
which have recently suffered considerably from changed world con- 
ditions and specific policies of governments. In the case of sugar, 
the first step was a world-wide study by experts as to production 
and distribution of both the cane and the beet product, with the 


82 See Verbatim Record of the Tenth Assembly, Sixth Plenary Meeting, September 5, p. 6; 
Tenth Plenary Meeting, September 9, pp. 4-5. 
88 Cf. document C.214.M.70.1928.II.19. 
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bringing out of the basic facts and a series of recommendations for 
improvements, notably as to government tariff and excise policies. 
As to coal, first producers, then miners, then both were brought into 
conference and several possible lines of progress opened up which are 
now under detailed study. As yet, there has not been time for 
results in either of these cases; what is important, however, is that 
a method exists in the international field comparable to that of the 
Department of Commerce in the American field for bringing into 
conference the various interests involved in a given industry and 
working out a cooperative plan of improvement. This mechanism 
has always, before the League, been lacking.™ 

The protection of the businessman himself is not less important 
to the development of international commerce than the problems of 
industries, for, obviously, if he is submitted to unfair competition 
or discrimination, he cannot fulfil his mission. A series of measures, 
consequently, have been taken to remedy some of his difficulties. 
In 1923 a convention on Arbitration Clauses in Commercial Contracts, 
and in 1926 another on Unfair Competition were drafted at pleni- 
potentiary conferences and are now in force. Most important, 
however, was the culmination of many years’ study in another 
plenipotentiary Conference at the end of 1929 which approved a 
Convention to establish a uniform basis for the treatment of foreign- 
ers and foreign concerns and to assure them against discrimination. 

Similarly, for the first time, a methodology of international statis- 
tics has been attempted. Much publication of centralized informa- 
ion was initiated during the early years of the League: the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, which concentrates data hitherto not avail- 
able at all or available with the utmost difficulty; the Quarterly 
Reports of the Financial and Economic Committee with their 
specialized information; special memoranda on Currency, Central 
Banks, Public Finance, International Trade, and some sixty different 
monographs in preparation for the World Economic Conference. 
The existence of a permanent mechanism at Geneva allows this work 
to be done in a continuous and methodical way hitherto impossible. 

This coordination of international economic information early 
showed, however, not only that there was a great difference in the 
degree of statistical organization of the various nations but that 
there were also great gaps and incomparabilities in the massing 


% For report on the Sugar industry see document II. Econ. Fin. 1929.11.20. 
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of such data. After years of study, consequently, a plenipotentiary 
conference was brought together in 1928 and for the first time laid 
a solid groundwork for the organization of world statistics. The 
results will seldom be seen on the surface; they will be invaluable, 
however, for the directors of world business.** 

Such, then, has been the League’s economic work in the first 
decade. Beginning very small, it has developed soundly and steadily 
until it has laid a treaty-groundwork for customs formalities, 
import and export restrictions, commercial arbitration, treatment 
of foreigners and international statistics; has set on foot studies of 
various principles such as the most-favored-nation clause and various 
industries such as coal and sugar; and has before it the three great 
economic problems of tariffs, a tariff truce and a United States of 
Europe. This work bids fair not only to be the most important in 
the League’s second decade but to expand progressively with the 
constant expansion in world economic relations. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 


An even more technical, perhaps the most technical of all League 
activities, which does not reach the front page of the newspapers 
or seldom indeed finds mention therein but which is of great impor- 
tance to the free flow of international life, is that which lies in the 
field of communications and transit. The most varied of problems 
have become involved, for example, transit across frontiers, safety 
of vessels at sea, tourist automobiles and coordination of aerial co- 
operation. As in other League work, two methods of approach have 
been evolved, first a new international law and, second, a new type 
of administrative cooperation between governments. 

This whole structure has been built up on the single seventeen- 
word sentence in the Covenant: ‘The Members of the League will 
make provision to secure and maintain freedom of communications 
and transit.’’ Its foundations were laid at the Barcelona Con- 
ference in 1922 when transit experts from forty nations met in a five 
weeks’ session to remove the restrictions imposed during the war 
and to elaborate a system for meeting the problems of the future.* 
On the legal side, two basic conventions were adopted on freedom of 


%6 Cf. document 505.M.167.1929.II. 
% For Minutes of this Conference (French only) see document C.662.M.265.1923.VIII. 


The recommendations on Freedom of Transit and on the International Régime of Rail- 
ways are contained in special documents with these titles. 
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communications and on navigable international waterways; in the 
field of practice, the Organization for Communications and Transit, 
with Permanent Committee and periodical conference, was created. 

Like other League work, therefore, the Barcelona Conference did 
not end on adjournment but continued on through a constantly 
widening field of interest. A second general Conference took place 
in 1923 with four more conventions on international railroad traffic, 
equality of rights in maritime ports, interstate transmission of electric 
power and the development of hydraulic basins situated between two 
or more nations. This constituted a considerable “codification of 
international law”’ in the field of transit, as much, indeed, as was 
possible at the moment, but with still more in the process of expert 
evolution.*” 

Of the specific problems of the first years, perhaps the most’ 
important was an amelioration of passport and travel restrictions 
which survived as a heritage of war days. A first conference was 
held in 1920 when progress was made towards reducing passport 
fees, abolishing visas, and simplifying other procedure. By 1926 
the situation had progressed to a point where a second conference 
was possible to remove still more of these troublesome relics of 
the war. This double impetus from an international center un- 
doubtedly contributed deeply to the steady disappearance of these 
artificial restrictions. 

During this first decade a most variegated list of subjects one by 
one entered into the field of the Transit Organization. Measure- 
ment of shipping tonnage which, because of divergent systems, had 
presented great difficulties to river and port authorities, was set on 
the road to unification and standardization both for vessels in inland 
navigation, with their special needs, and for vessels on the high seas, 
with their hitherto incomparable measurements. The safety of 
maritime shipping came up in a constantly enlarging and finally 
world-wide committee of light-house directors who have made 
considerable progress in harmonizing the different systems and 
in creating a single universal standard where the signs for mariners 
shall always be the same. Automobile traffic was advanced with 
elaboration of a much-needed model of uniform road signals and by 
an appreciable simplification of frontier formalities for both trucks 
and tourists’ cars. The reform of the calendar was brought up from 

® Cf. document C.27.M.13.1924.VIII and A.§2.1927.VIII.9. 
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several different viewpoints and is now under world-wide study 
through the Churches, the principal business concerns and a series 
of national committees in different countries.** Certain problems 
of the press led to steps for improving telegraphic facilities, journal- 
ists’ travelling, and transport of newspapers. Towards the end of 
the decade, a coordination of the organization of the air was en- 
trusted to a general committee to assess what is actually being 
done and not done and to make suggestions for the future. 

One subject of special interest was the provision for the League of 
an independent wireless service which should be free of all inter- 
ference in times of emergency. The arrival of a telegram from 
the Council barely an hour before a general advance was to begin 
during the Greek-Bulgar crisis gave so striking a demonstration of 
the dangers of any interruption or even delay in communications 
that an immediate movement was initiated to protect world-peace 
in this purely mechanical respect. This movement culminated in 
the 1929 Assembly with the voting of funds for an independent 
League station able to communicate with all parts of the world and 
promising many other advantages beyond that which originally 
led to its creation. Cognate to this, arrangements were also made 
regarding airplanes on League mission and landing facilities at 
Geneva. 

This widely diversified work has introduced both a new law and 
a new cooperation into the communications and transit problems of 
the nations. For the former, certain basic principles have been 
codified into international jurisprudence; for the latter, shipping 
officials, aviation experts, lighthouse directors have been brought 
into a direct personal cooperation in a way hitherto impossible. 
Certain inconveniences, especially those resulting from the war, have 
been removed; certain new possibilities hitherto neglected for lack 
of a central agency have been opened up; a mechanism has been 
created to help governments keep abreast of the speeding up of 
world communications through the technical extension of steamer, 
airplane, wireless, railroad, and motor. A work neither dramatic 
nor spectacular but very substantial and new in the lives of the 
nations has thus been set under way which will have its effects both 
negatively in removing the causes of conflict between nations and 
positively in enlarging the spread of civilization. 


%8 The Report of the Special Committee of Enquiry into the Reform of the Calendar 
is contained in League publication VIII.Transit.1926.VIII.6. 
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HEALTH, SOCIAL, CULTURAL, AND HUMANITARIAN PROBLEMS 


Perhaps the final objective of the League, after peace and material 
welfare have been assured, is to contribute what it can to making 
the world a more desirable place in which to live. There are diseases 
to be overcome, social evils to be terminated, sufferings or injustices 
to be righted, and, in the last analysis, the whole standard of life 
and culture to be raised. Obviously, the League cannot do all, or 
even a large proportion, of this work; it can, however, make an 
appreciable contribution. Its results should be weighed not so much 
against what it has not done as against what it has done in opening 
up new fields and putting new life into old ones. Here, again, the 
widest and most varied beginnings have been made which are certain 
to expand as international relations intensify. 


HEALTH 


Incomparably the most far-flung of the League’s general social 
activities lies in the field of health, where a veritable world health 
service embracing all countries and all continents has been created 
during this first decade. This service has handled danger-spots 
in the most widely separated parts of the globe, whether typhus in 
Eastern Europe, epidemics in the Mediterranean, sleeping sickness 
in Africa, or malaria in India; it has coordinated expert studies on 
problems such as the standardization of anti-toxic sera, or diseases 
such as cancer; it has sought to improve world health personnel by 
constant interchange and study tours; centralized world information 
by many periodicals, publications and the Far Eastern Epidemio- 
logical Intelligence Bureau ;** and been called in to recognize the health 
administrations of Greece, China, and Bolivia. Non-political and 
non-controversial as this work is, it early had the interest of Soviet 
Russia and has been supported by the United States both through 
the presence of the Surgeon-General as vice-president of the Commit- 
tee and by grants from the International Health Board now totalling 
about $150,000 a year. 

Even those who were crushed with the problems of peace at 
Paris gave recognition to the fact that, in this day of transcontinental 
trains and world-embracing steamers, disease knows no frontiers, 
and that the Covenant must, accordingly, provide for the cooperative 


8® The League's monthly epidemiological report, including public health statistics, based 
on 68 per cent of the world's population may be had for $4.50 per year. 
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organization of the world’s health forces. Again, there was but a 
single sentence: ‘‘The members of the League will endeavour to take 
steps in matters of international concern for the prevention and 
control of disease.’’ That was enough, however; it gave the authority 
and the rallying-point and set no limitation. Immediately on the 
formation of the League, therefore, there was created a new Inter- 
national Health Organization to cooperate with the old International 
Bureau in Paris, but to have a much wider scope. 

Its need was apparent even before there had been a chance to 
organize it. Armies of men seething back and forth across Poland 
had developed a typhus epidemic which threatened the other nations. 
A plan was at once made; an appeal for funds issued; about a mil- 
lion dollars received, not only from nearby but from distant countries 
such as Canada, Japan, Persia and Siam; an Epidemic Commission 
was sent to the spot and a sanitary cordon drawn along the Russian 
frontier which overcame the danger. Other specific crises were to 
follow, notably among the hundreds of thousands of refugees in 
Greece and Bulgaria; the main interest, however, attaches to the 
fact that the world now has an organization, with experience of the 
methods in use in every country, ready and willing to place this 
experience at the disposal of any country which may need it. 

Beyond these immediate emergencies, was a whole new field of 
cooperation to be developed. A Commission, on proposal of the 
Japanese member, spent six months in the Far East, laying the 
foundations for the Singapore Epidemiological Bureau, which is now 
receiving telegraphic information from 143 ports in regard to plague, 
cholera, and smallpox and retransmitting it by cable and wireless to 
the other parts of the world. Advance information is now being sent 
to the next port of call regarding the arrival of infected ships so that 
the necessary precautionary measures may be taken in advance. 
The Bureau is also engaged in the coordination of medical research 
work in the Far East, particularly in regard to plague and cholera. 
Other missions have been sent to Latin-America, Asia Minor, India, 
and China. 

So, too, many specific problems developed. Long effort has gone 
into the study of sleeping sickness in Africa, with studies on the 
spot and two general coordinating conferences.** Malaria has been 


4® See report of Commission for the study of Sleeping Sickness and Tuberculosis in 
Equatorial Africa. C.8.M.6.1927.III. 
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followed along its course in Greece, Albania, Italy, Sardinia, Asia 
Minor, and India. Cancer, smallpox, plague, leprosy, and syphilis 
are under examination by special committees and aspects of health 
insurance are being studied with the International Labour Office, 
and of the drug problem with the Opium Commission. Efforts 
are also being made to improve and standardize health statistics 
and to extend education on hygiene and preventive medicine. 

The subject of infant mortality has undergone detailed enquiry 
in seven European countries and in some of the Latin American 
Republics. The method of enquiry followed was determined by 
conferences of experts and took the form of an exhaustive investiga- 
tion into the cause of death of every child under one year in certain 
selected districts in each country. This enquiry extended over 
twelve months, at the end of which the experts re-assembled and 
after a study of the information collected arrived at certain conclu- 
sions which were published for universal information. 

A quite different but more general study has resulted from the 
fact that entirely different standards had been evolved in different 
countries for sera and serological tests, such as anti-diphtheria, 
anti-dysentery, and anti-tetanus actions, and for pharmacological 
products such as insulin, salvarsan, digitalis and the like. The great 
world laboratories, the Pasteur in Paris, Koch in Berlin, Kitasato 
in Tokio, Hygienic in Washington and many others have cooperated 
under the coordination for sera tests of the State Serum Institute 
at Copenhagen and for pharmacological products of the National 
Institute for Medical Research in London. Final results have been 
achieved in parts of the work and great progress made in others. 

Another method of improving world health guarantees, which 
began early in the League’s life and has constantly developed and 
enlarged since, has been the exchange of public health officials be- 
tween different countries and special study tours both for groups and 
individuals. In this way those responsible for world health have been 
given the opportunity to visit other countries, to examine other 
methods, and to establish personal contacts abroad. These exchanges 
have involved many types of men, sometimes general administra- 
tors, sometimes specialists such as vital statisticians, who have 
visited many countries, including one long tour in the United States. 
For the first time, a direct and personal cooperation has been forged 
between the different health administrations which should have a 
considerable effect in widening knowledge and improving cooperation. 
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Finally may be mentioned a phase of League health work which 
developed at the end of the decade. The settlement of a million-and- 
a-quarter refugees in Greece, with the consequent large loans and 
reorganization of the government finances penetrated so deep into 
the social fibre of that country that Premier Venizelos asked the 
League Health Organization to direct a complete reorganization of 
its health service. China, which had long suffered from disease and 
revolution, also asked for advice and assistance in the colossal 
hygienic problems facing it, and a commission of Polish and American 
membership, was visiting Nanking as the decade closed. Finally, 
Bolivia requested collaboration on a wide basis for the reorganization 
of her health work. Undoubtedly, great help can be given to the 
different national health services in bringing to them the experience 
and progress of the others. 

The League’s health work, then, began with an immediate crisis 
at the start of the League and has constantly widened in all fields 
till at the close of the first decade it has on hand a program of far- 
reaching importance not only for specific studies, for its own ad- 
ministrative and coordinative development, but for aid to individual 
governments. Its expense, which had risen very rapidly, had been 
“stabilized’’ a few years ago at a maximum proportioned on the 
rest of the League budget; its strength was shown at the 1929 As- 
sembly, however, when, with demands from many governments, that 
stabilization was broken and a twenty-five per cent increase au- 
thorized. The second decade should see a great extension of this 
salutary and non-controversial work. 


OPIUM AND WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 


Other subjects, kindred both through their origin in the Covenant 
and through their purpose of doing away with social evils, have also 
been constantly studied and developed in the League’s first decade. 
Activities which had been initiated before the war with great diffi- 
culty and carried on in far separated and unsupported Conferences 
were at the Peace Conference centered about the new League 
mechanism, again through a single sentence that ‘‘ Members will 
entrust the League with the general supervision over the execution of 
agreements with regard to the traffic in women and children and 
with the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs.” 

The opium problem showed during these first ten years the most 
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stubborn resistance and an equally stubborn determination. While 
its advancement from an occasional technical conference at The 
Hague to constant discussion in the Assembly, Council, Special 
Conference and Technica! Committee at Geneva, gave it a publicity 
and development never before possible, one of the main results was 
to bring to light the extreme difficulty of controlling a problem which 
was world-wide in scope, which involved products which were at once 
the blessing of medicine and the curse of their victims, which devel- 
oped such ingenious and even desperate adherence, and offered such 
huge profits in very small bulk. Production was necessary, control 
difficult, smuggling easy, and violation profitable. 

The Opium Advisory Committee worked for its first years, first, 
to get all nations to accept the basic obligations in the original 1912 
Hague Convention; second, to confine the traffic to legitimate 
channels by interchange of information on smuggling and an inter- 
national import and export certificate system; and, third, to draw a 
still closer ring round the whole problem. This resulted in 1925 in a 
dramatic conference where, despite the sudden withdrawal of the 
United States, a new Convention was approved embodying the prog- 
ress made since The Hague Convention and particularly creating 
a new Central Board for statistical information.” 

Again, however, it was the 1929 Assembly which took what was 
generally recognized as the most fundamental step yet taken in 
providing for a conference of manufacturing States to limit produc- 
tion to legitimate needs. This method had long been urged in part 
in American proposals, as the only practicable way of preventing the 
world from being flooded with dangerous drugs but it was only at 
the end of the first ten years that opinion had reached the point 
where it was finally adopted. Plans are now under way for this meet- 
ing, which, with the technical help of the Advisory Committee, 
the Health Committee, the statistical information of the Central 
Board, and the results of the investigation being made by the 
Commission on opium smoking in the Far East, should capitalize 
the work of the first decade and result in a program more complete 
and fundamental than ever before possible. 

So with the traffic in women and children, international conven- 

“1 Cf. John Palmer Gavit, Opium, London, 1925, for a discussion of the first and second 
Opium Conferences and the resultant convention and protocol. For records of the second 


Opium Conference see C.760.M.260.1924.XI. Also see O.C.693.1928.XI.1. for a digest of 
authoritative information concerning the traffic throughout the world. 
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tions had been drawn up in 1904 and 1910 which, though providing 
for the return of foreign prostitutes and for strict control over ports 
of entry, did not have the mechanism or impetus behind them to 
secure general adhesion and execution. In the post-war period, 
especially with the fear that economic troubles might greatly aggra- 
vate this problem, it was possible for the League to convene another 
international conference in 1921 which drew up a new convention 
not only tightening the previous control but also providing a per- 
manent Advisory Committee. The most important single subsequent 
action was the enquiry in twenty-eight Western countries, which 
is soon to be extended to the Far East, as to just what the traffic 
is and how it operates. Information was brought out never before 
available and a scientific analysis made which threw full light on 
the whole situation. Many other steps were taken, including ex- 
change of information, establishment of central bureaus, raising of 
the age of marriage and consent, punishment of souteneurs and 
finally study of the licensed house system, which at first had been 
zealously guarded as a purely domestic problem outside the Com- 
mittee’s field. A quickened consciousness and an improved inter- 
national cooperation have undoubtedly resulted from these first 
ten years’ efforts. 

Several other social actions have aiso been taken. A conference 
on obscene publications, which are increasingly entering into inter- 
national traffic, was held in 1923, and a convention drawn up to 
which nearly two score States are now parties. Long researches 
were made on the subject of slavery, which still exists in certain 
parts of the world, and another general convention adopted,* the 
first, incidentally, to be ratified by the American Senate, though 
the American Government did not participate in its drafting. Finally, 
a study was made of legal aid to the poor, with stimulation of legis- 
lation and central offices to deal with this subject. 

More positively humanistic were the efforts in child welfare. This 
was a newer subject, without experience to guide it, with real doubt 
as to just what réle the League could play, but with a general con- 
viction that in some way the problems of child welfare could be 
aided from the international viewpoint. Studies have been made on 
comparative legislation, on influences affecting childhood, on juvenile 


Ww For the report of the seventh session of the Advisory Commission, see C.184.M.59.1928. 
.I5. 
41 See Slavery Convention, A.17.1929.VI1. 
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courts, the effects of the cinema, and the like, and certain conventions 
have been suggested, as the return of alien minors and their protec- 
tion abroad. The Committee has proceeded cautiously and has 
brought together a personnel and an experience which should yield 
good results in the second decade. 


WAR PRISONERS AND REFUGEES 


A far more specific instance of alleviation of human suffering 
occurred at the very outset of the League in the case of nearly half 
a million prisoners of war left destitute throughout the vast expanses 
of Russia and Siberia, cut off from families and friends sometimes for 
six years and subject to all imaginable miseries of cold and hunger. 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, famous Arctic explorer, who had performed 
many neutral missions during the war, was named League High 
Commissioner, and within a short time had brought together the 
different agencies working on this problem; secured cooperation be- 
tween otherwise hostile governments; raised funds totalling two and 
a quarter million dollars; and set a fleet of steamers plying back and 
forth under League charter in the Baltic and Black Sea. Soon 
427,000 men who had been on the verge of starvation and disease 
were restored to home and family at the surprisingly low average 
cost of five dollars each.** 

The same expatriation and homelessness, though not the same 
degree of suffering, faced nearly a million and a half Russian refugees 
who had either been squeezed out of Russia during the many marches 
and countermarches of armed men and the revolution which followed, 
or had fled in terror before the famine threatening that vast country. 
Aliens in foreign lands, unable to find work, and still more unable 
to return home, their situation seemed almost hopeless, especially 
as funds were completely lacking to help them. Dr. Nansen, how- 
ever, was again called in and created bit by bit an ingenious and 
elaborate machinery which has progressively improved their affairs. 
A census was first taken in order to find work either where they were 
or elsewhere; an international conference was then held to provide 
juridical status and identity certificates allowing freedom of move- 
ment; employment offices were opened in various places; a certain 
number of refugees were sent to France, Latin-America, or other 

“ On family allowances in relation to well-being of children see document C.P.E.150. 


1928.1V.10. 
45 See Fridtjof Nansen, Betrogenes Volk, Leipzig, 1928, for an account of this epic tale. 
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countries. In all, while many thousands of refugees were able by 
their own efforts to merge themselves in their surroundings, some 
700,000 were aided in one way or another, in part by advances 
from a revolving expenditure which it is estimated has been repaid 
to the surprising total of ninety per cent. The problem has been 
greatly ameliorated, and, while the final disposition of these home- 
less people cannot be immediate, an organization was created at the 
1929 Assembly to terminate the work in a ten-year period. This 
does not, of course, take into account the much larger number of 
refugees cared for in the Greek and Bulgarian settlement and Re- 
construction Loans, nor of the special problem of Armenians, Assyro- 
Chaldean, and others in Asia Minor. 

An effort to ameliorate by advance organization calamities which 
are continually occurring in the world from earthquakes, floods, or 
other natural disaster, was also initiated in the early years of the 
League, and, after years of study, resulted in the creation of the 
International Relief Union. The purpose of this Organization is to 
provide the means of immediately concentrating both governmental 
and private efforts and of offering both a small initial fund and 
methods of communication and coordination to facilitate quick 
action. The Union, though created by governments and financed on 
the same basis as the League’s budget, is not meant to be a substitute 
for, but is rather a complement to the Red Cross and other agencies 
and is, indeed, based in large part on their cooperation. 


CONTINUAL PROGRESS 


If the League’s social efforts in these first ten years have con- 
centrated on certain evils or post-war sufferings, it has been because 
of their immediate emergency rather than of a negative viewpoint. 
Indeed, a main purpose has been to do away with these difficulties in 
order to clear the field for more positive advances. An appreciable 
element in the variegated League personality has definitely sought 
to capitalize peace for the broader advancement of human. civilization. 

The first step, and a timid one, lay in the field of intellectual co- 
operation. At the second Assembly, the Belgians suggested and 
the French supported a movement aimed not only to see what 
immediate steps could be taken to repair the ravages in intellectual 
life caused by five years of war and the financial collapse which largely 
prevented all exchange of books, professors, and students, but also 
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to evolve a better organization of international intellectual work. 
The idea was accepted; a Committee of the world’s foremost in- 
tellectual leaders, Bergson, Einstein, Madame Curie, and others, 
struggled for several years, continually opening up new possibilities; 
but scepticism ran high, especially among the Anglo-Saxon group, 
and scant funds were provided. The French Government, there- 
upon, offered to create, in Paris, at its own expense, an International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation and, though some hesitancy 
was felt at its location in a national capital, the offer was accepted. 
By 1929, a wide scheme of organization had developed with an 
eminent central committee, a sort of permanent laboratory in 
Paris, and a series of national committees in many countries. More- 
over, many different lines of work had been opened up regarding 
the teaching of youth in the ideals of international cooperation, 
exchange of professors and students, equivalence of degrees, co- 
operation between great museums and caste-shops, protection of 
intellectual rights, coordination of intellectual efforts, and the like. 
Not only were funds still lacking, however, but something else 
seemed inadequate. Consequently, despite certain good results, it 
was decided during 1929 to have a complete examination and over- 
hauling of the work in order to allow it to fulfil its opportunities. 
The second decade should see both a perfection of organization and 
a growth of confidence which will provide the funds necessary. 

Two other institutes were also founded during the first decade, 
both at Rome on the initiative of the Italian Government and 
under the general direction of the League. The first was the In- 
stitute of Private Law to harmonize and coordinate that law as 
between States or groups of States and gradually to prepare a uni- 
form system. The second was the International Educational Cine- 
matographic Institute to encourage the production, distribution, 
and exchange of educational films, in close collaboration with the 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, the International Labour Office, and the Institute of Agri- 
culture. Both are directed by a committee of fifteen appointed by 
the Council of the League of Nations. 

No summary of cultural cooperation would, however, be com- 
plete without mention of two other matters. First, the League served 
as the agency for bringing together, on the initiative of Chile and 
the endorsement of the interested circles, what was undoubtedly 
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the most influential gathering of journalists ever assembled, who, 
in a rapid session, worked out a detailed program for the improve- 
ment of international news relationships through the better protec- 
tion of news, extension of communications, increased facilities for 
journalists, and other technical ways. Second, in 1927, Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., impressed with the peculiar facilities at the seat 
of the League for the study and scientific development of inter- 
national documentation and data, donated to the League the sum 
of two million dollars for an international research library which, 
now in the process of construction with the new Assembly and Secre- 
tariat building, should greatly improve both the factual data on 
which League work must be based and the study material available 
to professors and students who more and more are coming to Geneva 
as an international center.“ 

Nor must there be forgotten the coordinative movement initiated 
through the League in connection with the several hundrd official 
and non-official international organizations which between them 
cover nearly all phases in international life. Some are unimportant; 
some are vital, as the Universal Postal Union, itself a miniature 
League. Under the Covenant, those fulfilling certain conditions 
may become affiliated with the League, so that, while maintaining 
their own autonomy, they may share its greater strength and facili- 
ties. The League must proceed cautiously in this matter; its first 
step was to make a survey to know just what the problem was. 
That survey now appears quarterly, giving information hitherto 
unavailable, a cross-section indeed, of the subsidiary international 
movement. Several organizations have been affiliated with the 
League, including the International Bureau of Assistance, the Inter- 
national Hydrographic Bureau, the Central International Office for 
the Control of the Liquor Traffic in Africa, and the International 
Bureau for the Promotion of Child Welfare. Undoubtedly, as the 
international movement continues its double process of broadening 
and deepening, this coordinative work will have considerable 
importance.* 

During this first decade, appreciable immediate results have been 
achieved in improving world health conditions, reducing social 

A post-graduate Institute for International Studies has been opened in Geneva under 


the direction of Professors Mantoux and Rappard. F s 
“ For a description of the various International Organizations, Associations, Bureaus 


and Committees, see League of Nations publication XII.B.1927.1. 
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evils, mitigating specific sufferings, and developing cultural relations, 
but probably the most important result of all, as with other League 
work, has been the laying of firm foundations for still larger future 
cooperation. Little doubt there would seem that, as peace solidifies 
through the League, the Kellogg Pact and other movements, world 
attention will turn more and more to agencies which make that peace 
fully worth having. 


CONCLUSION 


Such was the record of the League of Nations in its first decade. 

A diversified one, indeed, affecting not only all branches of inter- 
national interest and all strata of international life but involving all 
countries and all continents: a record including organization of 
annual Assembly, periodic Council, permanent Secretariat, World 
Court, standing committees; evolution of new methods of conference, 
correspondence, and cooperation; settlement of eighteen political 
disputes; decision of thirty-two judicial questions; stimulation for 
Locarno and Kellogg Pacts; elaboration of two-score general con- 
ventions; registration of 4,000 treaties; preparation of world dis- 
armament conference; international supervision of mandates, 
minorities, and special districts; enunciation of basic financial and 
economic doctrine; organization of nine reconstruction loans total- 
ling $400,000,000; freeing of international intercourse from many 
restrictions; facilitating of the work of the businessman abroad; 
studies of gold, coal, sugar, double taxation; administrative co- 
operation for safety at sea, news transmission, international statistics; 
narrowing of the opium and white slave trades; world conventions 
on slavery and obscene publications; repatriation of 400,000 prisoners 
of war; care of many more refugees; organization of intellectual 
cooperation . ... 

A still more important program stands on the immediate horizon. 
The first period of organization, experimentation, and emergency 
action is over; the second of fulfilment and development is at hand. 
Where 1920 opened with twenty-six short, bare provisions in a legal 
document, without system, program, or even personnel, 1930 al- 
ready has before it a heavy program, including, beyond the ordinary 
current work, the closing of the last ‘“‘gap”’ for war in the Covenant; 
strengthening of the World Court for its increased responsibilities; 
possible accession thereto of the United States; first Conference 
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for the Codification of International Law; early conference on 
disarmament; discussion of a two-year tariff truce; proposal for a 
United States of Europe; consideration of aerial organization; limita- 
tion of drug-manufacture to legitimate needs; enquiries on slavery 
in Liberia and opium-smoking in the Far East; conference on tech- 
nical economic and transit subjects; rearrangement of intellectual 
cooperation . . . to mention only those most under discus- 
sion as the decade opens. 

Final assessment of the significance of the League’s first decade 
and of its general place in world life and development is dangerous 
for any but the most tested and authoritative leaders to undertake. 
Let it be left, then, to two of the world’s greatest Elder Statesmen, 
men with the most varied experience, situated on opposite sides of 
the world, Elihu Root and General Smuts. 

‘For these years,’’ said Mr. Root, “the League in the political 
field and the Court in the judicial field have been rendering the best 
service in the cause of peace known to the history of civilization, 
incomparably the best.”’ 

“*Mankind,”’ says General Smuts, “has, as it were, at one bound 
and in the short space of ten years, jumped from the old order to 
the new, across a gulf which may yet prove to be the greatest divide 
in human history. . . . What has been done can never be 
undone. One epoch closes in the history of the world and another 
opens.” 
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